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Giant air transports deliver freight faster...and cheaper, too! 


Air Freight gives a cushioned ride to delicate equipment, a fast, cool ride to perishables... 
and often the saving in crating alone pays the entire shipping cost! 


Consider how 300-mile-per-hour delivery by new D —— , S 


/ 


Douglas transports can cut down your warehousing and DOUG as x ™ 
hn. 


insurance costs... keep your capital liquid... speed . 
distribution. Then check with your local airline for facts on First in Aviation 
shipping your product... facts that can give you an extra profit 


margin! Use Air Freight and save! Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 
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TATION’S wide coverage are: air ship- 
ping, cargoplane development, rates, 
packaging, materials handling, docu- 
mentation, air cargo terminal develop- 
ment, insurance, routing, interline 
procedures, new equipment, commer- 
cial airlines, military air transport 
service, air freight forwarders, per- 
1 and business air travel. 


Subscription rate for United States 
and Possessions, $5.00 for one year. 
$8.00 for two years, and $11.00 for 
three years; foreign countries, $6.00 
for one year, $10.00 for two vears. 
and $14.00 for three years. Individual 


copies, 50 cents each. 
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GUEST AIR CARGO EDITORIAL 


No. 67 


What's new in transport design? Here are two suggestions 
that might revolutionize the entire. industry! 


lans for the Future 


By James V. Martin, Capt. (Ret.) 
U.S. M. S. 


United States at least, depends 

largely on transoceanic shipping. 
This is true whether one considers 
steamships to do the job or airplanes. 
The ocean is a hurdle that must either 
be crossed or jumped. 

At present, all too little has been done 
in the aviation field to take advantage 
of the water that covers seven-tenths of 
the earth’s surface. To be certain, 
giant flying ships have been built and 
used, but hardly to any great extent. 
Yet flying ships may someday point the 
way toward the transoceanic movement 
of cargo comparable in payload to that 
of an ocean freighter. Does this sound 
far fetched? Not at all. 

One of the obstacles holding back the 
development of larger land-based air- 
freight carriers is the fact that the plane 
rests on air. Air in the tires of an air- 
craft support that aircraft under enormous pressure, but were 
that transport supported by water, which is 800 times heavier 
than air, the problem of pressure would be eliminated, and 
more cargo could be carried on the one transport than a 
land-based plane had carried before. Put an aircraft into the 
water that has a double fuselage, or twice the cargo capacity 
of the standard one fuselage type plane, and the transport’s 
payload comes to an altogether enormous figure. Needless 
to say, the double fuselage affords greater stability to the 
craft as well as greater capacity for its cargo. 

Some preliminary work concerning a double fuselage water- 
based air cargo transport was begun by Howard Hughes and 
myself as far back as 1942 (see Ain TRANSPORTATION, Octo- 
ber, 1942 and 1952). Sometime later Hughes finally switched 
to the unstable central hull flying boat, and the double fuse- 
lage plane, for all its obvious advantages of stability in a 
rough sea, still needs a champion and visionary to show the 
world what it can do. 

It may even take another war to make our department 
heads in Washington sit up and realize that you don’t need 
costly airstrips which may at any time be blasted out of 
existence for water-based carriers. Land-based transports 
have to land on smooth surfaces that, as the planes become 
larger, require more area, which in turn is more vulnerable to 
attack. But drop sixty tons of bombs into an ocean, lake, 


[osiea se coMMeRrceE, for the 
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harbor or river, and the plane can still 
set itself down to deliver its load. 

Wing area is still another area of at- 
tack, not in war but for purposes of 
creating an airplane of greater efficiency 
and economy. As transports—land or 
water-based—grow larger, they require 
a greater wing span for their take-offs 
and landings. It took 12 years for an 
inventor to introduce the retractable 
landing gear which decreases drag on 
a plane in flight, enabling it to operate 
more efficiently and to fly farther than it 
would without retracting its gear. How 
long would it take to introduce the over- 
lapping telescopic wing principle, do 
you suppose? Yet the advantages are 
just as great, if not greater, than those 
of the retractable chassis. 

The principles are really simple. Once 
clear of the earth’s surface, a plane in- 
creases its speed many times. Its large 
wing area has helped it clear the ground and to fly at low 
speed. But as its speed increases, the wing area’s usefulness 
decreases until about half of it creates a drag that holds the 
plane back and consumes fuel without any useful return. For 
the sake of illustration, let us take two of the world’s fastest 
transports, the Comet and the Canberra. The increased drag 
due to their extended wing areas cuts down their speed by 
about 30 per cent, burning fuel that might otherwise take 
them farther along the way, limiting also their useful load 
capacities to 2000 miles. If an airplane needs 1000 square 
feet of wing area for reasonable alighting speed, at speeds 
above 300 mph, the plane can fly, climb and control perfectly 
with half of its 1000 square feet of wing area. The best way 
to get rid of the extra 500 square feet is to telescope the 
wings in flight, a principle no more impracticable than re- 
tracting wheels. 

For all practical purposes, the overlapping telescopic wing 
affords the greatest reduction of drag ever conceived. It 
answers exactly the airfreight industry’s cry for a faster, more 
economically operated cargo plane, and its value in time of 
war is at this time inestimable. 

Despite the present opposition from the military and the 
aircraft industry, similar in fact to their opposition to the 
introduction of the Biconvex wing, without which no airplane 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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SALUTE Vo MANUFACTURERS 


Milton A. Caine, managing editor 


IFTY YEARS AGO an odd-looking contraption of cloth and 
Pir lifted itself off the ground and for 12 seconds 

stayed aloft in the air. Thus man’s dream of using the 
air for transportation came true. Today man looks to greater 
accomplishments, trips to the moon and perhaps farther, and 
tomorrow those too will come true. Within 50 years man has 
learned to fly faster than sound, can he not, within the next 
50 years or less learn to break free of the earth’s gravita- 
tional pull and land on the moon? This idea is not at this 
time so far-fetched as it may have seemed 50 years ago, im- 
mediately after Kitty Hawk. 

Man’s achievements in the air have been staggering. He 
now hurls himself through space at stupendous speeds. At 
first he carried a bag of mail in the open cockpit behind him, 
now he carries many tons of an amazing array of property to 
all parts of the world, and in the future he will carry more. 
Could anyone at Kitty Hawk foresee that giant tractors and 
horseless carriages would soar through the air at speeds sur- 
passing 300 miles per hour? Could anyone at that time fore- 
tell that a giant industry would mushroom up from the thou- 
sands of imaginations fired by the flight at Kitty Hawk to 
employ thousands of individuals and spend billions of dollars 
in order to perfect better, bigger, faster vehicles for trans- 
porting man and his property from one end of the earth to 
another? The world of wings was born 50 years ago, today 
it is bigger than ever and it is still growing. 


This growth, of course, was due and is still due largely to 
the airplane manufacturers who have striven consistently to 
anticipate the needs of the future; for in such ways is the 
future of the world advanced. When nations went to war, 
they produced fighters and bombers; when defense and in- 
dustry demanded faster shipping, they produced cargo planes. 
Even now, bigger and faster fighters and bombers are being 
conceived, and bigger and faster airfreight carriers are also 
being conceived. Such illustrious names in the aviation in- 
dustry as Douglas, Lockheed, Fairchild, Boeing, Chase, Con- 
solidated Vultee are all directing a portion of their energies 
toward the development of better and bigger airfreighters, 
some to a greater extent than others. Douglas, which built 
the world’s first plane designed to carry mail, and Lockheed 
have both made extensive studies of the airfreighting field 
that point to a brighter future. Both have studied terminal 
facilities and loading problems and have each evolved effec- 
tive methods for the faster handling of airfreight. Fairchild 
has come out with a bigger Flying Boxcar having a detach- 
able body that, on the ground, turns into a motor van, and 
Convair has built the world’s largest cargo carrier, the XC-99, 
capable of flying 100,000 pounds of cargo. 

The end is not yet in sight. The better air cargo trans- 
port is yet to be built—-one that will afford greater economy 
of operation for the carrier and greater economy in rates for 


(Continued on Following Page) 


PAST AND FUTURE—Back in 1919, this bulky biplane, 
the Curtiss NC-4, was the first flying boat to fly over 
the Atlantic Ocean, setting the trend in water-based 
hull lines for years to come. Inefficient by modern 
standards of design and performance, the NC-4 was 
nevertheless a miracle of engineering and accomplish- 
ment. A more modern miracle, however, is the jet 
propelled water-based version of the famous De 
Havilland Comet, still to be built. Besides the addition 
of enormous speed, the Comet embodies entirely new 
principles of dynamics, propulsion and design that 
make of its ancestor, the NC-4 and even some later 
transports, relics of a slower age. 


De Havilland Comet 
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RECOGNIZING A GOOD THING—Not only does Douglas 
believe in the future of airfreight, as evidenced by the host of 
all-cargo DC-6A Liftmasters currently in service or on order— 
Slick has three, The Flying Tigers will shortly have seven—but 


it is also going all out to publicize the advantages and service 
of airfreight as well. Here is a sample of the great work Doug- 
las is doing in this direction, five of a series of institutional 
advertisements currently running in AIR TRANSPORTATION. 


the shipper. Other goals have also been set —airfreight 
terminals that will afford greater mobility and ease in cargo 
handling, loading devices such as ramps and elevators for 
quicker handling, uniform floor levels in transports that will 
allow greater uniformity in handling. When these have 
finally been reached, the aircraft manufacturers will find 
others. For they are not content to rest on past and present 
successes. Instead, they strive always for greater achieve- 
ments, and as they progress, transportation progresses with 
them. Their newer gains and advances, transmitted down 
to che air shipper, whether he be industrialist, exporter, im- 
porter or small businessman, all mean newer gains, larger 
expansion, greater profits. With them rests a substantial 


portion of our national security and our national prosperity, 


———— 


Convair's famous XC-99, the world's largest land based cargo 
plane, has recently chalked up 2000 flying hours as well as 
some record payloads. Considered by many to represent a 
milestone in the development of cargo aircraft, the sky giant 
can carry a payload of 50 tons or more. As far back as 1950, 
the XC-99 carried 101,266 pounds of cargo in one flight from 
San Diego to Kelly Air Force Base. At another time, it flew a 
maximum payload of 104,000 pounds. For the most part, most 
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and through us a substantial portion of the world’s as well. 
The role this country plays as world leader in the ways of 
peace and commerce is strongly abetted by the makers of 
our air cargo, military and luxury transports. As a team, 
we are well nigh unbeatable, and thus shall we remain. 
As in the past, so too in the future. Douglas, Lockheed, 
Boeing, Fairchild, Chase, Martin, Consolidated Vultee, Re- 
public Aviation, and many, many others—the team consists 
only of stars. 


To the manufacturer then of the nation’s air transports 
deservedly belongs a portion of our national tribute for keep- 
ing the quality of America’s air strength, commercial and 
military, in advance of the rest of the world’s. 


of the cargo flown by the XC-99 has been in direct support of 
the Korean airlift, but the plane does point a way toward 
commercial utilization. While serving in the Air Force, and 
having travelled more than one quarter of a million miles carry- 
ing millions of pounds of priority cargo in just four years of 
operations, the XC-99 has carried cargo for as low as |! cents 
per ton mile, according to official records. Though great in 
achievement, the XC-99 may never be duplicated, says Convair. 
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VE AIR FREIGHT OPERATOR sells 
speed—he buys economy. 

He is a merchant who deals in 
speed and its by-products: overnight 
delivery, low inventory requirements, 
reduced crating costs, improved han- 
dling of perishables and fragile items. 
With these and related advantages to 
offer, he is daily becoming of increased 
importance to the economic lifestream 
of the nation—to the point that he now 
requires better and more specific in- 
struments to do the job. 

When that merchant searches for 
such tools, he seeks the airplane which 
provides all merchandising require- 
ments of his business and which at the 
same time provides most economical 
operation. Lockheed Aircraft’s engi- 
neers feel that that airplane is their 
principal contribution to the air cargo 
field. It has many ramifications. 

The Lockheed Super Constellation 
for cargo, mode] 1049B and 1049D, is 
unsurpassed in economy while meeting 
every freight airplane requirement- 
speed, range, payload, simplified cargo 
handling, and structural strength. 

According to Lockheed’s cargo proj- 
ect group, direct operating costs of the 
cargo Super Constellation are slightly 
more than a nickel a ton-mile—at least 
10% cheaper than any other current 
cargo airplane. Effect of this develop- 
ment on the air cargo field will be to 
promote greater stability of carrier 
economics and to allow the airfreight 
operator to enter new areas of com- 
petition with surface transportation. 

At the same time that it drastically 
reduces direct costs, this airplane pro- 
vides equally spectacular performance. 

The cargo engineers point out that 
the transport will cruise at more than 
330 miles an hour, and that it has a 
maximum level flight speed of about 
350 mph. With a 36,230-pound pay- 
load in transcontinental flight—and 
only slightly less in trans-oceanic oper- 
ation—it has an extremely high pay- 
load-operating weight ratio. 

In transatlantic operation the cargo 
Super Constellation does not suffer pay- 
load loss because of range. With zero 


CARGO IN THE CLOUDS 


A Down-to-Earth View 


by Charles J. Rauch, 


Project Sales Engineer, Air Cargo, 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 


wind, it can fly more than 4100 miles, 
with 2% hours of fuel reserves. 

Despite its long-range capabilities, 
the same plane is also adapted to short- 
haul routes. 

The transport is equipped with 
Wright turbo-compound engines —the 
most efficient’ reciprocating engine 
available today. Rated at 3250 hyp, 
these engines provide extreme range 
along with operational economy by 
capitalizing on the energy usually lost 
in exhaust gases. 

Power recovery turbines add 15-20% 
in takeoff power and provide almost 
20% saving on fuel during cruise. 
Lockheed cargo transports became 
first to offer this power saving feature. 

The airplane’s main compartment 
floor area of 744 square feet is over 
25% greater than that of any other 
commercial cargo transport. Its wide 
center of gravity travel and interior 


—— 


cargo-handling equipment simplify 
loading and off-loading. 

With a decade of development be- 
hind it, the cargo Super Constellation 
is no “unproved” airplane. According 
to Lockheed engineers, it is one which 
offers greater advances in cargo move- 
ment than any aircraft flying today. 

Among far-reaching contributions to 
air cargo development is Lockheed’s 
introduction of the most advanced and 
rugged flooring ever built into an air- 
plane. All-magnesium flooring ab- 
sorbs shock and provides load-bearing 
capacity of 300 pounds a square foot or 
1000 pounds per lineal foot. Its light 
weight increases payload; its surface 
will not scuff: cargo slides easily on 
it; and cleaning can be accomplished 
with hose and water. The floor is 
water-tight. 

Other  built-in-the-plane advantages 

(Continued on Page 29) 


TURBO-PROP AIRFREIGHTER 


Lockheed has come up with America's first turbo-prop airfreight transport that has been 
i +t 


gned, the company claims, ‘to fly higher, faster and more economically than any 
existing military transport.” Known as the C-130, this long-range plane has a low-slung 
fuselage for fast loading, an upswept tail similar to the Stratofreighter's and a rear 
cargo door that becomes a loading ramp that can either be lowered to the ground or 
kept at truck bed height. Prototypes of the C-130, which, like the Stratofreighter, 
— eventually be used for flying commercial cargo, are under construction at Burbank, 
and a quantity production order has been assigned to the firm's plant at Marietta, Ga. 
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Growth of a Cargo Plane 


by William M. Smith 


HE EXIGENCIES OF WAR far more 
T than the needs of commerce 

prove the practicability of air car- 
#0 transportation. Even now they dictate 
the shape and design of the cargo trans- 
ports, inspiring the development of 
many revolutionary concepts that might 
not otherwise have evolved for another 
dozen years or so. For the cargo trans- 
port, as used by the military, has 
evolved from a single-engine, cloth- 
covered airplane to the multi-engine 
highly complex machine with a detach- 
able body that can easily be converted 
into a motor van. 

Whether the plane receives or dis- 
charges its cargo through the nose, as 
with the Douglas Globemaster, or 
through the tail, as with the Boeing 
Stratofreighter, these operations would 
scarcely have been considered during 
normal peacetime procedure where car- 
go was and is still largely carried on 
combination passenger-cargo plane «+. 
Not that war in itself is a desirable 
time in which to live so that the evolu- 
tion of cargo transports and transporta- 
tion may be more quickly accomplished, 
but war does condense time and bring 
about with greater rapidity certain ad- 
vances that might not exist during 
‘quieter’ years. Were it not for World 


War Il, the airfreight industry would 
now be 10 years behind the stage of its 
current development, and the big, new 
industry that it has become, and the 
profits that have been realized through 
the use of air shipping would not yet 
have been worthy of serious considera- 
tion. 


The development of a cargo aircraft 
is in itself a dramatic story, showing 
how size and design are continuously 
being modified to accommodate larger 
and heavier cargoes and to anticipate 
future loads and needs. Since Fair- 
child Aireraft has, in a sense, pioneered 
in the development of this type of craft 
and has brought about its more star- 
tling innovations, to trace the develop- 
ment of the Packet through to the Boc- 
car and Skyvan is, in fact, to keep 
abreast with the latest in the manufac- 
ture of aircraft for cargo carrying pur- 
poses. 

With the awarding of a contract early 
during the last war to Fairchild, the 
C-82 was built. This was designed as 
a cargo compartment of freight car 
cubic footage and shape with flight com- 
ponents built around it. But two years 
of operation and training with the 
Packet disclosed, for example, that for- 


ward and downward vision should be 
improved for greater drop accuracy. 
The necessity of pin-pointing paradrops 
of troops and supplies into small drop 
zones made it expedient to move the 
flight deck forward and down. De- 
mands on the military for even greater 
load lifting ability and cargo capacity 
than the C-82 possessed also indicated 
the utility of greater engine power and 
a larger hold. 

Thus, the C-119A was born by di- 
verting one of the last C-87s on the 
production line and modifying it in 
line with the dictates of experience. 
The use of the standard C-82 fuselage 
also expedited flight testing. The Box- 
car came up with a design gross weight 
of 32 tons, some 18% greater than the 
Packet, and the cargo capacity was in- 
creased when the flight deck made the 
forward section of the cargo compart- 
ment eight feet wide and eight feet 
high. 

This new version of the C-82 was 
quickly accepted. and when the con- 
tract was concluded in 1948, another 
was received for 37 Packets to be desig- 
nated as C-119Bs. This featured a 
cargo space 14 inches wider than that 
of the C-82. or 179 more cubic feet 
to the capacity. Hardly had the C-119B 
gone into production when it became 
subject to more modification. Water- 
injection type Pratt & Whitney Wasp 
Majors increased the horsepower of 
each engine to 3500 and boosted take- 
off gross weight to more than 73,000 
pounds. This also cut several hundred 
feet off the take-off distance require- 
ments, allowing the plane to clear a 
50-foot obstruction on take-off within 
less than 3100 feet. 

The Marine Corps, as well as the 
Army and Air Force, soon recognized 
the unique potentialities for an air- 
craft of this type in USMC operations. 
The Navy Department obtained eight 
of the original Packets and designated 
the type as the R-4Q1. In 1949, the 
first Air Force order for 37 C-119Bs 
was followed by another contract call- 
ing for an additional 99 C-119s. 

While the early C-119s were on the 
production line. Fairchild designers 
were busy on another revolutionary 
airplane which would present great 


Continued on Page 30) 
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Pictured below is the XC-123A, jet 
powered sister of the C-123, Chase 
Aircraft's cargo and troop carrier. 
Equipped with four turbo-jet engines, 
the plane has gone through three trans- 
formations, from glider to conventional 
powered transport to jet powered cargo 
carrier with 3570 cu. ft. for cargo. 


ircraft for Cargo 


Thus Chase’s existence from the 
start has been closely linked to the 
needs of flying cargo—military cargo, 
of course, but not 


ary 1943, when America was still 

building its strength on land and 
sea and especially in the air, Chase 
Aircraft has concentrated 
all of its designing, en- 
gineering and _ produc- 
tion efforts on the de- 
velopment of aircraft 


| ee SINCE ITS INCEPTION, Febru- 


that can speed the de- 

livery of air cargo at reduced cost. 
Definitely a new-comer among aircraft 
manufacturers, the company has never- 
theless forged ahead to a respected 
place in a field held mainly by giants. 
Its first contract called for a glider 
that would allow fighter groups to 
support and sustain themselves in for- 
ward bases by air. Shortly thereafter, 
the glider was redesigned to include a 
large cargo compartment, which, how- 
ever, was not flown until after the end 
of the war. To answer further demands 
by the Army, the glider was trans- 
formed into an assault aircraft of all 
metal construction with a cargo com- 
partment and, eventually, a hydraulic- 
ally operated ramp and door system. 


without thought to commercial 
cargo which is generally as heavy and 
as bulky and as important to the nation 
as the other kind. Chase is earnestly 
interested in air cargo, more so since its 
C-123B, a medium assault transport cur- 
rently in quantity production for the 
Air Force, supplies many of the answers 
to problems that are at present con- 
fronting the industry. 

According to Chase's Cornelius T. 
Morris, the C-123B was designed to 
land cargo and troops in unimproved 
fields and to take landings and take-offs 
in surprisingly short distances. The 
fuselage is square-shaped, like a styl- 
ized boxcar, offering 3570 cubic feet of 
cargo space. The compartment’s floor 
is relatively low, only 31.6 inches from 
the ground, and access is provided 


through the rear. A 
hydraulic ramp that 
can be raised or lowered 
to intermediate heights 
permits loading or unload- 
ing to or from truckbeds is 
an added feature. 

What does this mean in terms 
of commercial air cargo? “First 
and foremost,” said Morris, “here 
we have a plane that is capable of going 
almost anywhere with a substantial pay- 
load without regard for what is avail- 
able in the way of airport facilities. 
There are a great many sizable com- 
munities in the United States today that 
do not even have rail connections and 
are dependent entirely on over-the-road 
truckers. The C-123B is a plane that 

can serve them.” 

In this connection, the CAA Office of 
Airports only recently reported that, of a 
total of 4067 municipal and commercial 
type airports in the United States, only 
1120 or 27.5% have paved runways. In 
its study on domestic air cargo poten- 
tial, the CAA noted that the origination 
of air cargo is extremely concentrated ; 
70% of the total tonnage started in the 

(Concluded on Page 44) 
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ortrait OF AN Air reighter 


rocket flight when aerial records 

are shattered almost with the reg- 
ularity of newspaper deadlines, discus- 
sion of a conventionally-propelled car- 
go-carrier like the C-97 Stratofreighter 
might seem as pointed to the layman 
as an account of the design philosophy 
behind building the Monitor and the 
Merrimac. 

Actually, the job of this airplane type 
is 4s important to the strategy of Amer- 
ican air power and to our air growth 
today as is the shooting job of our 
fighters and bombers and the commer- 
cial job of our airliners. Like an in- 
fantry regiment without motor transport 
or a fleet without speedy supply ships, 
air power without a depth of fast and 
rugged cargo transports is a right hand 
punch with nothing left in reserve. 


Boeing’s Stratofreighter is not as 
dramatic as its new hangar-mate, the 
B-47 Stratojet or the B-52 Strato- 
jortress, or as handsome as the Strato- 
cruiser; but the over one million pounds 
of freight that one C-97A carried on the 
Berlin Airlift during its first 27 ser- 
vice test flights is indicative of the type 
of job that it is doing. 


I THIS EKA of supersonic jet and 


A more recent example is a single 
cargo of five crated helicopters needed 
urgently for the evacuation of wounded 
United Nations troops from the sur- 
rounded Hungnam beachhead. Loaded 
aboard a Pacific Division MATS Strato- 
freighter in Hawaii, the five egg-beaters 
were flown straight through to Haneda 
AFB and immediately assembled there 
for use in Korea. 


Four models of this airplane have 
been built in production quantities by 
Boeing Airplane Company, for the U. S. 
Air Force’s Strategic Air Command 
and for the Military Air Transport Ser- 
vice, the world’s largest airline. Al- 
though Boeing production facilities are 
dedicated entirely to this military work 
today, a study of the airplane, its capa- 
‘bilities and its accomplishments should 
be a worthy subject of air cargo men’s 
attention. 


Weighing 148,000 pounds fully load- 
ed, the newest Stratofreighter has a 
cargo volume of approximately 6100 
cubic feet, a payload capacity of 53,000 
pounds and a top speed at this weight 
of 344 miles per hour at a range of 1620 
miles. Carrying a payload of 30,000 


pounds, the range is extended to 3560 
miles. 

One of the chief factors responsible 
for the C-97’s cargo carrying ability i- 
that it was built from the ground up 
as a cargo airplane. Although it has 
always been convertible to other uses— 
personnel transport, hospital ship, 
aerial delivery airplane and, more re- 
cently, to a tanker—-it is important to 
note that these other uses were devel- 
oped from the basic Stratofreighter 
cargo design. In contrast to this is the 
passenger airplane converted to freight 
use with an inherent waste of space 
and penalty for loading conveniences. 

The C-97 was “born” in June, 1942. 
three months before the first XB-29 was 


flown. It was then that Boeing pro- 
posed to the Air Force that it build 
a freight-carrying military airplane able 
to match the B-29 in speed, range and 
ruggedness. The first few months of 
the Pacific war had made it apparent 
that more rapid transportation of vital 
men and supplies than could possibly 
be met by surface ships was needed, 
and Boeing figured it could supply this 
need. 

This new airplane, Boeing proposed. 
would utilize wherever possible identi- 
cal parts used in the B-29, including 
wings. empennage, engines, landing 
year, minor accessories and even the 
same grades of gasoline, greases and 
oil. 


(Continued on Page 31) 


Vickers’ Freighter 


With Vickers-Armstrongs in Eng- 
land supplying freighter versions ot 
its popular Viscount, and British 
Overseas Airways Corporation hav- 
ing ordered five, further testimony is 
given to Ain TRANSPORTATION’S claim 
that more manufacturers, shippers 
and carriers than ever before are 
devoting more thought and effort to 
the needs and services of air cargo. 

For its Special Issue devoted to 
Aircraft Manufacturers, Air Trans- 
PORTATION has secured the details 
concerning the Viscount freighter, 
which are as follows: 


Freight Door: 


The main freightloading door is sit- 
uated to the rear of the freight com- 
partment and opens outward and up- 
ward leaving a clear rectangular 
opening 5 ft. 10 in. high by 9 ft. 
0 in. Under normal loading condi- 
tions the door sill height will be 7 ft. 
8 in. from ground level. The door 
and door locking mechanism will be 
designed for use with the full nor- 
mal pressure differential of 6% 
lb./sq.in. and thus will permit oper- 
ation at 20,000 ft. with sea level con- 
ditions in the cabin and freight com- 
partment. In order to accommodate 
the door it will be necessary to sacri- 
fice the rear most window on the 
port side. 


Freight Compartment: 


The freight compartment is 46 ft. 
long with an average width of 9 ft. 
and a height of 6 ft. 4 in. 

The floor assumed will cater for 
150 Ib./sq.ft. normal floor loading, 
an additional weight penalty of about 
100 Ib. would result from designing 
to 200 Ib./sq.ft. should this be re- 
quired. The floor will be flush and 
fitted with suitable lashing rings 
capable of taking ultimate loads of 
4000 Ib. in the plane of the floor 
and 2500 Ib. vertically. Further Jash- 
ing points will be provided in walls 
and ceiling to take ultimate loads of 
900 lb. The floor panels are replace- 
able in the event of damage. 


Protection of Windows: 


The standard window blinds which 
slide on rods on either side of the 
windows are of a stiff, folding type 
and constitute considerable protec- 
tion for the windows, and it is prob- 
able that even greater protection 
could be affored if desired by modi- 
fications to these blinds whilst retain- 
ing their passenger appeal. Accord- 
ingly no additional allowance for 
protective grills has been included 
in the weight summary. 

The standard under-floor cargo 
holds are unaffected by the freight 
conversion and provide 236 cu.ft. of 
additional cargo spece. 
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MAY, 1953 


No. 5 


PLAN T0 JOIN FORCES 


Aviation Jubilee Planned 


RICHMOND—In celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of powered flight, 
a Virginia Aviation Jubilee is planned 
to take place May 10 through 17 that 
will give the public a full picture of 
all phases of aviation, tracing its his-— 
tory down through the past 50 years. 

Conceived by members of the Civil 
Air Patrol, the Virginia Division of 
Aeronautics, private operators, airline 
representatives and businessmen, the 
Jubilee has been designed to promote 
aviation—to show the airplane as a 
means of transporting property and 
persons, as an integral part of business, 
and as an instrument of commerce as 
well as an instrument for defense. The 
Jubilee, which has already received the 
endorsement of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Virginia’s Governor, 
John S. Battle, and Aviation Commis- 
sioner W. Marshall King, is expected 
to attract about 25,000 persons from 
the Middle Atlantic Region alone. In- 
cluded in the celebration will be a 
salute to the Armed Forces at Rich- 
mond’s Byrd Field. 

Seek All-Cargo Approval 

PHILADELPHIA—Three major ports of 
entry—New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more—have asked the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to authorize further scheduled trans- 
atlantic all-cargo service to Europe and the 
Middle East. As Walter B. Robinson, sen- 
ior economic analyst for the Port of New 
York Authority stated in support of this 
request, “There is an urgent need for effi- 
cient and aggressive development of the 
transatlantic air cargo market.” 

Experts from the Defense Department 
have also testified that there was a defense 
need for regular all-cargo service across 
the Atlantic, listing a quarter of a million 
pounds of freight shipments which the 
current U. S. flag transatlantic carriers 
were unable to handle properly within a 
two and a half month period. 

At present, five airlines currently active 
and one that has not yet started operations 
are applying for CAB authorization. These 
are: Seaboard & Western, Transocean, Over- 
seas National, the Flying Tigers and Trans- 
caribbean. E n-American makes up 
the sixth. None of the three cities urging 
authorization has expressed any preference 
as to which of the six should be certifi- 
cated. Rather, the stress was put on the 
need to encourage the expansion of all- 
cargo service. 


Possible Merger by Slick, 
FTL Is Up for Approval 


BURBANK—Ex panded service. 
greater economy and better earnings 
represent a portion of the advantages 
to be gained when the nation’s two 
leading certificated all-cargo airlines- 
The Flying Tiger Line and Slick Air- 
ways—merge. Discussions of a possible 
merger have heen underway for some 
time, but few details were released. 
Although approved by the companies’ 
boards of directors, the proposal has 
not yet been presented to their stock- 
holders and only recently filed with 
the CAB. 

Observers claim that the pooling of re- 
sources by the two airlines would result 
in an all-cargo line as powerful as the 
combined ‘Big 4 in the passenger field. 
The single resulting airline would become 
the nation’s fifth largest domestic carrier, 
based on 1952 volumes, and while FTL 
would emerge as the surviving firm, the 
new unit would use the names of both 
companie? for the sake of continuity and 
the trade values that both names have. In 
terms of service, the single airline would 
provide wider service, better scheduling 
and the elimination of duplication of 
maintenance operations in the cities now 
served by both lines. 

At present, both Slick and FTL operate in 
most of the large industrial cities in the 
East and Midwest. However, Slick’s routes 
zo mostly over the southern portion of the 
United States while the Tigers’ go mostly 
over the northern. The merged company 
would still maintain these routes but dupli- 
cation would be eliminated in the larger 
cities without curtailing any of the ser- 
vice. There is a possibility also that air- 
freight volume would be increased after 
the firms have been combined. It is almost 
certain that a consolidation by the two 
cargo carriers would strengthen their com- 
petitive position in the field, creating a 
hetter earnings picture for the new airline 
than has so far been achieved individually. 

Both FTL and Slick recently announced 
the acquisition of new cargo carrying 
equipment. Besides the present fleet of 
2 DC4A Liftmasters and 21 C-46s, Slick 
has two more DC-6As on order. The Tigers 
currently are flying 11 four-engined and 25 
two-engined transports, but have seven 
DC-6As on order. These last will increase 
FTL’s cargo capacity by 40%. Once 
merged, the new company would have a 
fleet of 67 planes, more than five times 


Combined Forces 


In the very possible event that the 
proposed merger between Slick Airways 
and The Flying Tiger Line is approved 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board and the 
companies’ stockholders, the following 
facts would result: 

> A total capitalization in excess of 
$13,000,000 plus an anuual business vol- 
ume of from $45 to $50,000,000. 

> An airfreight fleet of 67 planes, 
over five times the size of any 
cargo fleet. 

> A joint system of about 100 cities 
in the United States. 

> A position in fifth place as one of 
the nation’s largest domestic airlines. 

> Increased economy as duplication 

services is eliminated. 

> Robert W. Prescott, now president 
of the Tigers, will be president of the 
new firm; Thomas L. Grace now 
dent of Slick, will take charge as execu- 
tive vice president. 

Last year, the two airlines separately 
accounted for 95% of all the cargo 
flown by scheduled all-cargo carriers 
and 46%, of all the cargo flown by the 
combination and all-cargo lines. 
the companies operating as one firm, 
these figures could very conceivably 
climb higher. 
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the size of any other cargo fleet at present. 

Coincident with the news concerning 
Slick and the Tigers has come news of an- 
other proposed merger: that of the Aircoach 
Transport Association with the Independent 
Military Air Transport Association. By 
joining forces, these two groups would then 
form one large non-scheduled airline or- 
ganization. No further information con- 
cerning this second plan has been for- 
warded at this time. 


New Freighter Ends Tests 


LONDON-—AIl the tests needed for re- 
ceiving a full Certificate of Airworthiness 
were completed recently in 10 hours by 
Bristol's new Mark 32 Freighter. The new 
freighter aircraft, a development of the 
familiar freight transport already in use in 
such widely separated areas as England 
and Australia, contains modifications that 
have increased its capacity and necessitated 
a flight test program including all the 
handling tests ordinarily carried out by 
completely new prototype aircraft. Six of 
the Mark 32 have been ordered hy Silver 
City Airways to cope with the rapidly in- 
creasing traffic on its air ferry routes over 
the English Channel. 
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In his position as chairman of the 
awards committee of the Free Enter- 
prise Awards Association, John F. 
Budd, editor and publisher, pre- 
sented the group's ‘Business Oscars’ 
to six men who achieved success 
despite adversity and who best ex- 
emplify the American ideal of free 
endeavor. Two of the award winners 
were unable to attend the ceremo- 
nies held at the Hotel Roosevelt— 
President Eisenhower and Paul G. 
Hoffman. Those who attended are 
shown here with Budd. Reading from 
left to right, they are: Earl W 
Muntz, president of Muntz-TV; Horry 
Brandt, president of Brandt Theatres; 
Arthur J. Kinsman, president of Pure- 
pac Drug Corp.; Collie M. Weber, 
president of Weber-Millican; Arthur 
Murray, president of Murray Dance 


AWARD WINNERS 
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Studios; and Frank Wangeman, gen- 
eral manager of the Roosevelt Hotel, 
accepting the award for Conrad 
Hilton. Free Enterprise Awards As- 
sociation is a non-profit member- 
ship agency chartered under the laws 
of New York State to ‘promote in- 
centive and champion the cause of 
free enterprise’ in the United States. 


KLM-FTL Sign Pact 


NEW YORK—By signing an interline 
agreement, KLM Royal Dutch Airlines and 
The Flying Tiger Line can now offer a 
wider service to shippers of air cargo. 
Through this agreement, the 35 cities 
served by the American carrier are linked 
to the 103 cities in 66 countries served by 
the other. The pact was signed by M. E. 
A. L. deJong, commercial manager of 
KLM, and Mayo Thomas, manager of inter- 
national sales for FTL. 


SAS Flies Deadly Vaccine 

NEW YORK—One of the weirdest items 
to come here by way of air cargo was a 
shipment of deadly hoof and mouth vac- 
cine. Flown from Milan, Italy, on a 
Scandinavian Airlines System cargo plane, 
the vaccine was transshipped at this point 
and flown to Bogota, Colombia. United 
States regulations do not allow the vaccine 
to remain in the country for more than a 
few hours, nor can it at any time touch 
the ground. To effect the transshipment, 
then, a bridge was built between the SAS 
plane and another belonging to Southern 
Air Transport, which flew the serum down 
to South America. Hoof and mouth dis- 
ease no longer afflicts cattle of the United 
States, but it is still prevalent in some 
Latin American countries where entire 
herds of cattle, if afflicted, have to be 
exterminated, Another shipment of the vac- 
cine is due to arrive again shorti: . 


It’s a Small World 
when your 


cargo flies B-0-A-C 


BRITISH OVERSEAS 
AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
New York, Boston, Washington, Chicago, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Miami; 
in Canada: Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver 
Ship and Fly B.O.A.C.— 
world leader in air transport 


\ 
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carries your ship- 
ment to destination. 
That saves you paper 
work — assures you one 
organization responsible 
for careful handling and prompt deliv- 
ery of your air cargo. Fast B.O.A.C. 
schedules bring world-wide markets 
nearer than ever. Ask B.O.A.C. about 
forwarding services and rates. Or con- 

sult your broker. 


J ie 
Tapes Automatic Flight 

NEW YORK—By means of a specially 
developed device, automatic flight can be 
‘punched’ on a tape before the plane takes 
to the air. This device, developed for the 
U.S. Air Force jointly by both Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator and the Air Research 
and Development Command, is an intricate 
electrical ‘brain’ known as an Automatic 
Master Sequence Selector (AMSS). With 
it, no human hands need touch the plane's 
controls, 

The plane's flight plan is divided into sec- 
tions varying in length from a few seconds 
to as much as an hour of straight flight 
time. Through this AMSS, the plane taxis 
and takes off, raises its landing gear and 
climbs into the air, It flies to a predeter- 
mined point, might alter its direction or 
altitude and finally lands. The entire flight 
has then been accomplished without human 
control, One of the advantages in the 
AMSS system of automatic flight is the fact 
that weight and complexity are considerably 
reduced for more efficient flight control. 


Air France Flies New Drug 


PARIS—Two hundred vials of acti-dione, 
Res 8613-10, a drug so new it has not yet 
been placed on the market, was rushed to 
France from the United States for emer- 
gency delivery to a patient suffering from 
spine cancer. Flown non-stop from New 
York by Air France in about 12 hours, 
the drug has not previously been used by 
French researchers. It therefore was sent 
with complete instructions and reference 
material to aid in its application. Should 
its application prove successful, Air France 
will have figured in an exciting episode in 
medical history. 


MAIL bd 


NEW YORK 17 
60 E. 42nd STREET 
MUrrey Hill 7-6960 


AIR CARGO INSURANCE 


EXPRESS 


Carriers Liability—Shippers All Risk Anywhere in the World 


PARKER & CO. 


Specializing in aviation insurance for over 20 years 


FREIGHT 


PHILADELPHIA 3 
1616 WALNUT STREET 
Kingsley 5-1200 
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“The name Grumman on a plane 
Ws lake ‘Sterling , on Silver’ ’...ves Admiral John C. McCain, U.S.N. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION = © en 
BETHPAGE © LONG ISLAND * NEW YORK 
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Richard Malkin 


Consulting Editor 
a Air Transportation 


Admaster Creations Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 


I am taking this rather unorthodox op 
portunity to acknowledge receipt of your 
booklet, Fifty Years of Powered Flight, 
which you compiled and published in co 
operation with the National Committee to 
Observe the Fiftieth Anniversary of Pow 
ered Flight, the Toledo Public Library, and 
the Historical Division of the United States 
Air Force. 

I agree with the National Committee 
that it’s a fine reference piece, even though 
there are some glaring omissions: and | 
might have accepted the gaps ‘in the his- 
torical information with a mental shrug 
had not the Committee, in its form letter 
to members of the Aviation Writers Asso- 
ciation, tudicated that “the publishers would 
welcome veceiving suggestions for signifi- 
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cant corrections and additions.” Which is 
refreshing, to say the least. 

Before | go any deeper into these several 
inches of black type, I want to admit pub- 
licly that my principal interest, insofar as 
aviation is concerned, is airfreight. That's 
why Fifty Years of Powered Flight, to me 

and probably a few others like myself— 
does not really tell the full story of the 
past half-century. Yes, gentlemen, your 
compilers—or the sources they ‘contacted 
for all your valuable information—were ob- 
viously of another turn of mind. Please 
don’t feel too bad about this. You'd be 
surprised how many important Government 
figures and even aviation executives betray 
a lack of complete information. 

I went through your booklet rather 
thoroughly. Let me compliment you on its 
make-up and the mass of wonderful in- 
formation your people have been able to 
gather. As a matter of fact, 1 counted 
exactly 877 difierent items, spanning the 
years 1903 and 1953. And while counting 
them, I read them; and because | happened 
to have a sheet of paper and a pencil stub 
nearby, I also wrote some notes. (May I 
mention parenthetically that you give two 
separate dates as the official end of the 
Berlin Airlift? One is May 1), 1949, and 
the other September 30, 1949.) 

Comb as I might, I haven’t been able to 
find more than seven separate items relating 
to airfreivht (ineluding the double refer- 
ence to the termination of the Berlin Air- 
lift) among the 877 in your booklet. If my 
arithmetic is correct, that would figure out 
to about .0U8% of the total aviation in- 
formation. Ah, yes, there is a reference to 
air express; and if I included this with air- 
freight (heaven and REA forgive me), the 
latter percentage would rise to .009%. 


Your compilers were correct in inclad- 
ing among the historic items the opening 
and closing dates of the Berlin Airlift. To 
he sure, Operation Vittles proved that a 
city could be sustained entirely by air for 
an extended period of time. But what hap- 
pened to the Pacific Airlift? Why the dis 
crimination against an operation which 
dwarfed the Berlin lift, and which, in a 
major sense, kept the Communists from 
overrunning South Korea? The three air 
routes from our West Coast bases were. 
respectively, 8083 miles, 6718 miles, and 
5688 miles—and they were as busy as a 
bargain basement. 

I observe that you have an item dealing 
with the Berlin lift’s record day. I re- 
spectfully suggest a similar item concerning 
the Pacific lift. Further, you might rec- 
ognize the individual achievements of our 

(Continued on Page 16) 


TWA Adds Cargo Flight 


NEW YORK—All-cargo flight services 
flown by Trans World Airlines across the 
Atlantic have been increased by the addi- 
tion of a second weekly all-cargo schedule. 
Effective since early April, the new flight 
leaves here for Paris every Tuesday and 
returns from Paris every Wednesday. This 
service is, of course, directly connected with 
TWA’s transcontinental all-cargo flights. 
providing single waybill service for shippers 
between 60 cities in the United States and 
21 points on the carrier's international 
routes. Besides increasing its cargo capac- 
ity by the addition of this new service, 
TWA has noted a volume increase of 7.5% 
in 1952 over the ton miles flown during 


Your shipments to these centers of hemispheric trade — 
COLOMBIA, CUBA, MEXICO, VENEZUELA 


. .« NOW get there — more economically . . . safer... and much more promptly via 
the co-ordinated RAIL-AIR freight forwarding service offered by — 


UNIVERSAL AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


UNIVERSAL CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING CO., INC. 


A telephone call to any office in the nationwide system maintained by these two great 
companies and — your shipment is on its way without delay! 
— more than 35 years experience in freight forwarding goes to work for you. 


In New York call — 
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5-5600 for rates and schedules — 
or call any Universal office from coast to coast 
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Nelson Proposes New Plan 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Testifying be- 
fore CAB examiners Ralph F. Wiser and 
Richard A, Walsh during the Board’s In- 
vestigation of Air Services of Larger Ir- 
regular Carriers, Orvis M. Nelson, president 
of Transocean Air Lines, proposed a new 
concept of world-wide airline services. He 
called for private charter services, either 
individually or in groups, these to be 
limited to three trips per month between 
any two points. “Very strict rules” are 
necessary, Nelson pointed out, to insure the 
private character of charters. 

Restrictions as to regularity of common 
catriage services perform a disservice to 
the public, according to Nelson, and there- 
fore should be limited in frequency only 
to avoid diversion of traffic from airlines 
operating fixed routes. “Three trips per 
month,” he argued, “is the minimum limit 
that will permit a needed supplemental 
service without creating diversion.” TAL’s 
plan of operation is the only realistic and 


workable one thus far proposed, Nelson 
believes. 
e 
LAN Buys Helicopters 
SANTIAGO— Helicopters costing $135, 


000 each will figure prominently in the fleet 
f Chile’s airline, Linea Aerea Nacional 
(LAN). To be used as a taxi service be- 
tween this city and Valparaiso, the rotary 
wing eraft will be used also in the event of 
forest fires, maritime disasters and in 
searches for missing persons. The possibil- 


ity of LAN’s acquiring jet transports has 


also been mentioned, Lut this would not 
come about in the near future, the company 
stated. 
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@ FIRST on the Pacific Airlift Fests 


@ FIRST preference of International 
Shippers and First to buy new all- 
freight Super-Constellations 


Congratulations 


{R FRANCE: With the 


agency activities, it became 
secure the 


was chosen for the office which previously 


was a part of the line’s traffic and sales 
new post re- 


department, Setting up the 
-ulted from the firm’s expanding activitic 
and a general increase in traflic. 

Alaska Airlines: Former director of 
economic controls in Dallas for bBranifl 
International, W. L. Walker has changed 
his home base as well as his firm. Now 
he is a treasurer of Alaska Airlines, ac 
cording to an announcement made by 
Nelson David, president of the territorial 
airline, 

Northwest Airlines: From training 
division instructor, Leonard C. Olson has 
heen moved to the new position of director 
of operations department regulations and 
procedures section. In this job, Olson 
supervises all of the department's manual 
activities that before had been on a divi 
sional basis. He has been with the air 
line for 10 years. 

Panagra: James H. Stebbins, a vice 
president of W. R. Grace & Co., has been 
made a director of this airline, \ssociated 
with Grace since 1919, he has also been 
well acquainted with Panagra’s activities 
in South America, having resided there 


from 1938 to 1947. Besides these two 


and the MILITARY rely on 


SEABOARD & WESTERN 


@ FIRST on the Atlantic Airlift 


SEABOARD & WESTERN AIRLINES INC. 


80 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4.N°¥. 


establish- 
ment of a new post for interline and 
necessary to 
services of an able executive 
tor the job. Peter B. Mellon, from Ottawa, 


for Aitreight 


to EUROPE and the 
MIDDLE EAST 
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posts, Stebbins is a director also of the 
National Foreign Trade Council and a 
past president of the American Society 
of Peru. 

Trans World Airlines: A leave of ab- 
sence has been granted to Daniel P. Reid 
to allow him to fulfill his duties as gen- 
eral sales manager of Ethiopian Air Lines. 
Reid has been with TWA for the past 
seven years in San Francisco, but his new 
headquarters are now at Addis Ababa. 
Ethiopian, incidentally, connects with TWA 
it Cairo, TWA has no financial interest 
in Ethiopian, but it does provide certain 
personnel through a management contract. 


Adds Bangkok to Schedule 


MANILA—RBesides shifting its opera- 
tions from Frankfurt to Hamburg in Ger- 
many (see Air TRANsportation, April, 
1953), Philippine Air Lines has added 
Banekok to the portion of its route ex- 
tending from this city to London. These 
two changes constitute the first for PAL 
since July, 1952, when both Zurich and 
Frankfurt were added to its flights. The 
carrier is also waiting for CAB approval 
on its application to provide service be- 
tween San Francisco and Mexico City— 
the government of Mexico having already 
viven its consent. With the approval by 
the CAB, PAL’s international route will 
cover eheen-quentere of the world. 


It's a wise shipper, 
forwarder or executive 
who gets ahead with 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 
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AIRDOM 


(Continucd from Paoe 14) 


allies in both lifts. The British effort to 
keep West Berlin going was haown as 
Operation Plainfare. 

I was happy to see mention of Henry 
Ford's freight line between Detroit and 
Chicago. That was almost three decades 
ago, wasn’t it? But your compilers have 
failed to pick up the cue. There is a won- 
derful assortment of dates that can be 
picked up without too much trouble. For 
exainple: the inauguration of transcontinen- 
tal airfreight on a non-scheduled basis: the 
inauguration of transcontinental! airfreight 
on a scheduled basis; the inaugurations of 
transatlantic and transpacific airfreight; the 
organization of Air Cargo, Inc.: the con- 
solidated freight tariffs: ete. 

Truth to tell, some of your historic dates 
are somewhat on the marginal side, paling 
into insignificance when compared with 
some of the weightier items. Now this is 
no criticism; I fully realize that the levels 
of history are many and varied. However, 
it is for just this reason that I pause in 
wonder that your researchers have over- 
looked more than merely a few items of 
more than passing significance. 

Over in England one of the airfreight 
outfits started a very successful car ferry 
to France. You might look into that. Did 
you ever hear of Air Beef, the Australian 
scheme to airfreight beef? It will open 
your eyes. Newspapers and news maga- 
zines are currently making extensive use 
of the airfreight services. Bot I think if 
your researchers were to go back a few 
decades to Europe they'll unearth the date 


of the first air shipment of newspapers. If 
my memory serves me correctly, it hap- 
pened in Switzerland. And while they're at 
it, they may as well pick up the date of 
the first Air Edition of The New York 
Times. 

About a year ago, in this space, I re- 
Jated the story of how the airshipment of 
North American baby chicks to South 
America revived that continent’s long-dorm- 
ant poultry industry. I would suggest a 
place for that item. And what about come 
mention of the longest flight of live ani- 
mals? The first coast-to-coast shipment of 
fresh-picked produce? The wearing ap- 
parel industry's initial use of airborne 
labels in airshipped garments? The signal 
achievements of Lowell Yerex in Latin 
America? The air bridge from Westover 
to Thule? The establishment of the first 
airfreight terminal? The introduction of 
the domestic and international freight for- 
warders into the airfreight scene? 

I’ve offered just a few ideas. There are 
more, I'm sure. How about looking into 
them? 

As a note of consolation, I might add 
that other publishers suffer from this 
strange malady which could well be called 
“airfreight myopia.” Concurrent with the 
publication of Fifty Years of Powered 
Flight, an enterprising and well-known pub- 
lisher produced a picture book depicting 
the aviation history of the last half-century. 
Yes, you guessed it. There was only a sin- 
gle photograph of an airfreighter included. 


read enjoy 


BOXCARS IN THE SKY 


an Airways Service for Air-Wise firms! 


SAVE SHIPPING COSTS TO 


_ 88 


FOREIGN DESTINATIONS! 

You save up to 50% and get 
faster service! Write, wire, call 
for low published tariffs. 


AIR EXPRESS INTERNATIONAL AGENCY. INC. 


New York International Airport: OL 6-5220 


44 WHITEHALL STREET, 
: 6th Green 9-0200 


NEW YORK, N. Y 
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Flies 220 Tons Weekly 


BERLIN—About 220 tons of airfreight 
are now being carried weekly between the 
Allied zones of Berlin and Hamburg by 
Seaboard & Western Airlines. This marks 
the fourth time since July, 1948, that the 
carrier has been called upon to provide 
an airlift out of this city, the contract hav- 
ing been made with the Berlin Senate to 
do the job. In flying these operations, 
S&W increases by about 20% the airfreight 
capacity of some British freight carriers 
who at present fly about 155 tons of manu- 
factured materiel between these two cities. 
This particular airlift, on which such items 
as electrical machinery and equipment, 
foodstuffs, cloth, medical supplies, glass- 
ware end optical goods are flown, has been 
in service for about 18 months. 

By installing Pratt & Whitney R2000-7m2 
engines on its all-cargo DC-4s, the airline 
has been able to increase each plane’s ca- 
pacity by 14%. The added power allows 
an increase take-off weight ranging from 
70,700 to 73,000 pounds, and increases each 
payload to around 4000 pounds per round 
trip between the United States and Eu- 
rope. These new installations are part of 
a $350,000 equipment modernization pro- 
gram upon which the airline had embarked. 

Another program, hinging upon the 
CAB’s decision to grant certification to the 
carrier, is in the offing. According to Carl 
D. Brell, vice president of operations, S&W 
is planning to operate 286 round trips be- 
tween the United States and Europe during 
its first year of scheduled all-freight ser- 
vice. The company’s Super Constellations 
would be used on these trips, which Brell 
characterized as “a pipeline operation be- 
tween warehouses and depots on the East- 
ern seaboard of the U. S. and a centrally 
located European distribution point.” The 
minimum schedule that would be published 
and adhered to would provide at least three 
round trips weekly with additional weekly 
trips scheduled as required. 


Slick Gets Fourth DC-6A 


BURBANK—While its possible merger 
with The Flying Tiger Line is still an un- 
resolved issue, Slick Airways is forging 
ahead as one of the nation’s two largest 
all-cargo airlines. As such, the company 
has recently received its fourth DC-6A, 
which increases Slick’s airlift capacity by 
12% and increases also, as the line’s presi- 
dent, Thomas L. Grace said, “the airlift 
available to the country’s shipping public.” 
Two additional Liftmasters are expected to 
be delivered shortly, the company added. 
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FAST, DAILY AIR CARGO SERVICE TO 


MIAMI « JACKSONVILLE 
TAMPA « NEW ORLEANS 


--and 29 other cities on the Eastern Seaboard and Gulf Coast 


CALL MU 7-4445 (in new York) 
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Watch Out for “Cost per Ton-Mile”... 


IT’S LOADED! 


“Cost per ton-mile’’ is what military planners watch in 
everything that concerns air transport to our Armed 
Forces. And rightly! But let’s be careful what we mean 
by “‘ton-mile cost.’’ It’s got to be loaded cost. 


Men can march on and off any plane. The big problem 
is equipment . . . tanks, trucks, bulldozers, massive 
pieces. Operating cost for such shipments must include 
loading and unloading ... with all the attendant fac- 
tors. If equipment has to be knocked down and crated, 
then uncrated and reassembled at destination . . . that’s 
cost. Man-hours for handling, expensive machinery for 
carting, hoisting, stowing .. . that’s 
cost. And longer turnaround time 
for these cumbersome operations is 
also cost ... idle aircraft eating 
up dollars. 

Reckoned completely, with all these 
factors, ton-mile cost for the Fair- 
child Packet C-119 is the lowest 


AIRCHILD: 


ever achieved in air history! Tanks and trucks roll up 
its ramp as easily as men march in. Bulk cargo goes 
“as is.’ Turnaround time is the fastest ever. And in 
addition, this rugged “Flying Boxcar’ is the most 
versatile in air transport. No other aircraft has remotely 
approached its successful score for air drops of men and 
materiel . . . 10 tons dropped from a single C-119! 

No other aircraft can match its record for “‘dirty jo 
done triumphantly . . . short-haul and long-haul, from 
the Berlin airlift to Korean mountains. 


To military men all over the world, the TWIN BOOM 
of the Fairchild Packet means “big 
stuff’’ ready to land... tons of 
bulky supplies or squads of troops 
ready to pour down the ramp and 
go into action at the lowest total 
cost in money and time. That's 
lowest total cost .. . ton-mile cost 
loaded, and unloaded. 


Stee rey, eR 


EASE OF LOADING any type of bulk military ANY TYPE OF MILITARY LOAD from bulldozers to TURN-AROUND TIME in reduced to the absolute 
materials—fully assembled in minimum time— anti-aircraft batteries—men and supplies—fully minimum—with rapid i t and 
means greater military successes and lower bled and equipped — ready for action— means no special handling equipment needed —means 
“cost per ton-mile.”” lower “‘cost per ton-mile.”” lower “‘cost per ton-mile.”’ 
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ALUMET STEEL CASTINGS 
CORP.: Airlines and airports alike 
will be interested in a new heavy duty 
aircraft wheel block designed to hold the 
heaviest of aircraft and loads with ease. 
A number of features make the Casteel 
Safety Wheel Block perfectly safe to use 
even under the most adverse conditions 
of grade, load and surface. These are a 
curved tread plate that offers better con- 
tact with the tire and better distribution, 
a heavy center rib support to resist maxi- 
mum thrust, and heavy steel gripper teeth 
on the bottom plate to prevent creeping 
or slipping and provision in the block to 
hook or chain attachment. Sharp corners 
or surfaces have been eliminated to pre- 
vent accidental cutting or snagging of the 
tires, 

> Arrow Fastener Company: Heavier, 
longer staples can now be shot into insula 
tion materials, roofing felt, batt wool and 
foil, ete., by Arrow’s new T-50 Gun Tacker. 
The longer, carbon steel wire staples 
measure up to 9/16” leg length, and the 
gun offers smooth action and considerable 
driving power. It also features a patented 
non-clogging mechanism that prevents 
clogging or jamming, and another mech- 


AN 


a) 


SHIP 
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anisin that permits dismantling for the 
removal of dust, dirt or grit for smoother 
operation. The gun is ideal for use 
wherever nails, tacks or staples are need- 
ed for tacking metals, canvas, protective 
linings, electrical wires and the like, hav- 
ing, in short, a wide application that will 
save time, labor and money. 

> Electric Marketeer Manufacturing 
Co.: Farmers and ranchers have long 
used the firm’s Tote Trucks, which now 
are being offered for industrial use 
as well. These operate on electric power 
supplied by special batteries. Two-wheel 
differential drives offer smooth power, 
and their three-wheel design gives them 
a short turning radius. Of half ton ca- 
pacity, the trucks have six speeds forward 
and reverse. Operating costs, including 
depreciation, is said to be not more than 
three cents per hour used. The batteries, 
incidentally, can be recharged over night 
simply by plugging them into an electric 
circuit. 


— THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 
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AIR FLEET 


' Efficient “FAST-AIR” Cargo Service 


to 151 destinations in Europe, 
Africa, Near East, Far East... by 
the World’s Largest Airline... 
145,000 miles of air routes serve 
you. Low general cargo rates 
- lower specific commodity rates. 
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> Equipment Manufacturing:  In- 


stead of using corrugated sheet metal on 
the sides, the firm’s new stacking type 


material handling box has, as the picture 
shows, wire fabric to decrease weight. 
Wire fabric on the bottom of the box 


allows ventilation and drainage, while the 
stacking caps on the self-centering corner 
posts permit quick and easy lift truck 
tiering for the conservation of floor space. 
The models shown stacked here have a 
weight capacity of 4000 pounds each and 
a content of about 30 cubic feet each. 
hey come available in various meshes 
and sizes, according to load requirements, 
and can also be provided with lifting 
hooks for crane handling. The aluminum 
paint finish is standard. 

> Detroit Surfacing Machine Com- 
pany: Only four pounds in weight, and 
with a smaller than palm-size grip, the 


Model J-R airpowered Easy Finisher is 
quite comfortable to handle and to use. 
Features of this sander consist of an au- 
tomatic mist-type spray for wet sanding, 
an abrasive holder for attaching several 
sheets of sand paper at one loading, and 
4500 strokes per minute on only 50 to 60 
pounds of air pressure. For years, Detroit 
Surfacing has worked to develop a light 
weight, single-pad finishing sander with 
no objectionable vibration. With its Model 
J-R, the firm feels fully satisfied that it 
has the machine that should prove most 
popular on the market. 


Super Connie Gets OK 


BURBANK—After only one production 
flight, the first commercial turbo-com 
transport, Lockheed Aircraft’s turbo-prop 
version of its Super Constellation series was 
stamped “OK” and sent out to begin its 
tests for certification. The first turbo-com- 
pound versions of this transport, designated 
by the U. S. Navy as R7V-ls, have already 
been delivered for use on the transatlantic 
routes of the Fleet Logistics Air Wing and 
over the Pacific by the Military Air Trans- 
port Service. Two Constellations have been 
delivered here for interior modifications. 
Both of these belong to BOAC. 
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This valve is a Spendthrift 


B.. it needn't be! Valve clearance 
trouble, with resulting fuel and power 
waste, is easily detected by the Sperry 
Engine Analyzer. By using vibration 
analysis to check each cylinder under 
normal operating conditions, valve 
clearances can be adjusted for smoother 
engine performance. Result . . . engines 
develop full power—run cooler—use less 
fuel—last longer. 

Vibration analysis, exclusive with 
the Sperry Engine Analyzer, can be 
employed either in flight or on the 
ground. When using the Engine Ana- 
lyzer, valve clearance can be easily 
checked at each inspection and over- 
haul—a profitable procedure for airlines 
and executive aircraft operators. 


In addition to vibration analysis, the 
Sperry Engine Analyzer also provides 
detailed ignition analysis. It imme- 
diately detects, locates and identifies 
irregularities in aircraft power plants— 
either during flight or on the ground. 
Aside from saving ground maintenance 
time, the Engine Analyzer enables 
the flight engineer to maintain proper 
operating conditions at all times 
and prevents unnecessary component 
replacements. 

Our nearest district office will give 
you complete data upon request. 


SPERRY PORTABLE ENGINE ANALYZER 


ENGINE ANALYZER 16 MANUFACTURED AND LICENSEO UNDER sOnm E, 
LINOBERG, JM. PAT. MO. 2610427. OTHER U.%. AND FOREIGN PATENTS 
PEROING 


tARY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK + CLEVELAND « NEW ORLEANS + BROOKLYN © LOS ANGELES « SEATTLE *« SAN FRANCISCO 
IN CANADA + SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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Transatlantic Cargo Can Grow 
With Better Rates, Service—FTL 


Wasuincron, D. C.—Testifying at a hearing by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
into application for cargo certification over the Atlantic, George T. Cussen, vice 
president of The Flying Tiger Line, stated that the present volume of airfreight 


traffic flying over the Atlantic is 
“tremendously” 

Favorable rates, Cussen explained, would 
be about 24 cents per ton mile. The pres- 
ent rates of about double this figure, he 
referred to as “air express” rates, adding 
later that “if the rates are brought down, as 
we propose, the same proportionate results 
should be attained as we have experienced 
in domestic traffic.’ Domestic airfreight 
trafic has increased 417% since 1946, he 
said. 

Questioned as to what FTI. would do to 
develop the potential air cargo traflic, Cus- 
sen declared that, besides dropping the 
rates, the company would put modern 
DC-6A cargo planes into service, offering 
space thereby for handling bulk traffic 
rather than the package traffic to which 
shippers are largely limited today. That 
bulk shipments have a place in air cargo, 
he proved by pointing out that the average 
Tiger shipment weighs more than 400 
pounds and that 57% of the carrier's do- 
mestic revenues come from shipments that 
weigh more than 1000 pounds. 

As to whether the company would join 
IATA should certification be granted, the 
answer was that “we would, providing the 
IATA rates are brought down in freight 


“inconsequential” but that it can be developed 
with favorable rates and service. 


classification to what we regard as reason- 
able.” Pan American’s recent stand on 
reducing rates on bulk shipments by 45% 
(see Am TRANspoRTATION, April) was 
regarded by FTL as “reasonable.” 


Loss in Volume 


Loss of air cargo volume by the com- 
bination lines was attributed to their ne- 
glect of the airfreight business. The de- 
velopment of freight traffic requires a 
“cargo specialist” and the setting up of 
freight operations under separate manage- 
ment, resisting the temptation to put 
freight on passenger aircraft. The Tiger’s 
domestic airfreight operations were con- 
sidered profitable in spite of the fact that 
the company is still putting a great deal of 
its money back into the development of its 
domestic routes, 

While still awaiting a favorable decision 
from the CAB concerning transatlantic 
cargo operations, FTL has added another 
C-54 transport to its fleet. The plane was 
leased by the company from Trans Carib- 
bean Airways for two years. 
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MORE CARGO LIFT! 


see your 
freight forwarder or 


RESERVED SPACE! 


SHIP NORTHWEST 
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-Air Commerce 


PULATION increases to a much 
greater extent than does the world’s 
supply of food. That, together with the 
devastation wrought by wars, makes the 
food supply for an incredibly great pro- 
portion of the world’s peoples far from 
adequate. These facts, though not sur- 
prising, have not been appreciatively al- 
leviated, and the Second World Food 
Survey, prepared by the Food and Agri- 
cultural organization of the United Na- 
tions, lists the facts and figures, failures 
and successes behind the hard struggle 
to increase agricultural output all over 
the world. Though somewhat specialized, 
the report does not fly above the head of 
the average reader. (Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, NYC; 59 pages: 
$.50.) 


There is hardly a recipe in the entire 
book that looks like a recipe. What you 
get instead is a running commentary con- 
cerning cooking, eating and the history of 
some excellent and often rare dishes. To 
be sure, the recipes found throughout 
William Wallace Irwin’s fascinating cook 
book, The Garrulous Gourmet, are al! 
appetizing, but the commentary all but 
steals the show, and the foreword pre- 
pared by comedian Fred Allen makes this 
book one of the most entertaining of its 
type. For many years Secretary of the 
American Chamber of Commerce in 
France, Irwin is an authority on French 
food and an entertaining guide to the 
culinary arts. As Fred Allen commented. 
“IT am sure you will agree that The Gar- 
rulous Gourmet is the Book of the 
Month for your stomach.” (The McBride 
Company, 200 E. 37th St., NYC; 208 
pages; $3.95.) 


With suggested readings listed at the 
end of each chapter to give the reader 
a more comprehensive view of the trans- 
portation picture, Prof. Russell E. West- 
mever’s book, Economics of Transpor- 
tation, is a valuable book to have. Owing 
to the increasing complexity of transpor- 
tation and freight forwarding. no one book 
can answer all the possible questions that 
often arise, although Westmeyer’s book 
probably comes closest to doing this. Part 
One fills in the background, Part Two 
concerns railroad transportation, Part 
Three highway transportation, Part Four 
domestic water transportation, Part Five 
air transportation, etc. A big book, fully 
indexed and documented, it also contains 
two large, handy maps in back, one pic. 
turing the country’s air transportation 
system, the other the country’s railroad 
net. (Prentice-Hall. Inc., 70 Sth Ave.. 
NYC.; 741 pages.) 


Tremendous research in German and 
foreign sources have gone into the making 
of Walter Goerlitz’ monumental History 
of the German General Staff. A vital 
book in the light of current events, it 
deals with the Staff's beginnings in the 
Thirty-Year War to Germany’s surrender‘ 
in 1945, a great portion of which was due 
to Hitler’s hostility towards the Staff and 
his complete destruction of it. Recently. 
published in this country, the book has 
already won renown as the standard work 
in the field. Certainly, it is a dramatic 
representation of the life and death of a 
mighty force. (Frederick A. Praeger, 105 
W. 40th St., NYC; 508 pages; $7.50.) 
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A= FRANCE: From its headquar- 
ters in Paris has come word that 
in 1952, the company had flown 34,- 
486,800 ton miles of air cargo, an in- 
crease of 22% over the previous year’s 
figures. No new planes had been added to 
its fleet, this increase having been flown 
with the same aircraft that had operated 
during 1951. This year, however, addi- 
tional aircraft—Comets, Viscounts and 
Super Constellations—will be flying over 
Air France's routes. 

Douglas Aircraft Company: Sales 
during the fiscal year 1952 came to $522,- 
619,409, according to the annual report, 
reflecting a gain of 132% over 1951. This 
figure also reflects a gain in production 
which is keeping pace not only with grow- 
ing military commitments, but also with 
the rate of expansion in the aviation in- 
dustry itself, 

Glenn L. Martin Company: Sales for 
the year amounted to $143,999,382, whereas 
for the previous year the figure read $68,- 
480,519. Net income came to $5,808,312, 
equal to $3.03 per share on 1,913,974 
shares outstanding. With these figures, 
the company returned to profitable opera- 
tions. During the year also, Martin was 
able to reduce its debt by more than 
$26,000,000. All loans and commitments 
with Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
were either retired or cancelled. 


Jet Freighters 10 Yrs. Off 


NEW YORK—According to Raymond 
A. Norden, president of Seaboard & West- 
ern Airlines, turbine-jet transports will not 
be used in transatlantic freight operations 
for at least 10 years. Rather, the next 
major development in the freight aircraft 
field, he said, would be turbo-prop aircraft, 
adding that the Super Constellations now 
on order from S&W are being built to 
provide for turbo-prop engine installations 
when they become available to commercial 
carriers. 

In his speech given to the guests and 
members of the Mariners’ Club of New 
York, at Fraunces Tavern here, Norden 
went on to say that “turbine-jet transports 
cannot compete favorably on a ton mile 
cost basis with conventional freight air- 
eraft currently in production.” Jet opera- 
tion involves a sacrifice of payload for fuel 
requirement, he said, which may be worth- 
while in passenger operations, but “payload 
and operating cost combine to dictate the 
basic economics of the unsubsidized freight 
operation.” 


Issues Announcement 


NEW YORK—According to Acting Post- 
master George M. Bragalini, articles in the 
Postal Union (regular) mails other than 
letters, letter packages and post cards are 
now acceptible for air dispatch to Burma. 
The postage rates are as follows: 90 cents 
for the first two ounces or fraction thereof, 
and 70 cents for each additional two ounces 
or fraction. 


Mr. A. Tee Presents 
FACTS and FIGURES 


Northwest Airlines: During February 
of this year, the company chalked up 
some interesting increases in most of its 
departments. Total revenue miles came to 
1,831,248 (last February: 1,463,308, in- 
cluding Leap Year Day). Total freight 
ton miles came to 791,202 (last February: 
746,313). Passenger miles flown also in- 
creased, but a slight decrease was ob- 
served in the amount of mail and air ex- 
press ton miles flown. 

Seaboard & Western Airlines: Dur- 
ing 1952, total revenue uplift increased 
11% over 1951 for its commercial and 
military flights over both the Atlantic and 
the Pacific Oceans. Revenue miles in- 
creased 13%—6,940,634—in 38, 257 flight 
hours, 16% more than in 1951. Eastbound 
load factors averaged over 90%, S&W 
noted, adding that Western European na- 
tions airshipped their materials to Ameri- 
can markets via S&W approximately 54% 
more than they did the year before. 

Western Air Lines: Net income for 
last year came to $1,232,114 or $1.72 per 
share. The share earned from operations 
during 1951 came to only $1.42 plus an 
additional 52 cents from the sale of fixed 
assets. Operating revenues for 1952 were 
14.2% over 1951. Passenger revenues were 
up 18.7%. 


Baby Chicks Fly to Egypt 


CAIRO, EGYPT—Through the combined 
efforts of the Technical peration Ad- 
ministration and the Christian Rural Over- 
seas Program, some 30,000 baby chicks ar- 
rived here by plane to their new home in 
ex-King Farouk’s palace. Shipped aboard a 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines all-freighter 
plane, the tiny ‘passengers’ formed the ad- 
vance unit of a huge total of 100,000 baby 
chicks that will be sent here as part of the 
livestock development prograin being con- 
ducted by the above-mentioned agencies 
Although the entire movement was designed 
to improve the breed of native poultry, 
actual distribution to the Egyptian farmer 
will not begin until 1954. For 1953, the 
full 100,000 will be used as seed stock, 
and about 75% of the chicks produced from 
this will be used for distribution. 


Transfer Service Devised 


NEW YORK—Saving several hours in 
the movement of airmail through the city's 
metropolitan airports is uow effected by 
means of a new plan instituted by New 
York Airways operators of the helicopter 
mail service through this area. Under the 
auspices of the U. S. Post Office, NYA 
transfers the mail from one airline to an- 
other without processing through the air- 
field post offices. Thus mail coming from 
the West Coast, for instance, and destined 
for transfer to an East Coast airline would 
merely be moved from one plane to the 
other, a saving, through the elimination of 
processing, of considerable time in the 
movement of the nation’s airmail. This 
transfer service, claims the ‘copter airline, 
demonstrates a new and significant way in 
which the rotor wing aircraft can serve. 


flying camels 
can be tough.... 


That's why we're not equipped for this job . . . but for faster) 
smoother air freight at economy rates... foods, fans or fashions 


«+ « let the experts take over. It’s sound business to call:, 


THE AIRLINE OF SWITZEMIAND 


SwiSsSsAliR 


TO VERY WHERE 


00 WEST 49TH STREET ON ROCKEFELLER PLAZA © WEW YORK 20, W. Y. Plaxe 7-443) 
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SBUSINESS FLIGHT? 


SAI AI DAT contenant of TE 


Leasing Aircraft... * The last of Eastern Air Lines’ DC-3 aircratt—l7 in all—were pur- 
chased for the purpose of leasing them to corporations for executive 
and business transportation as well as to airlines. Purchased by Lee- 
ward Aeronautical Service, of Fort Wayne, Indiana, some of the 17 are 
currently being changed to feature executive type interiors and have 
already been leased for executive use. Some also are being used by 
Leeward itself for charter work. The firm deals primarily in the sale 
and leasing of such aircraft, and it is believed that these 17 represent 

the largest group of this type ever to be offered on a lease basis to 

corporations and airlines. 


Missouri Farmers .. . * Since agriculture is big business, and farmers, like other business- 
men, find it expedient to use air transportation, an organization known 
as the Missouri Flying Farmers together with the Missouri Airport Oper- 
ators Association have presented an aviation bill that so far has been 
passed by the House of Representatives. This bill, House Bill No. 132, 

provides for the construction by the State of a system of low-cost land- 

ing strips. Having passed the House, it is now in the Senate awaiting 
approval. 


* Radio-telephones will shortly be featured on Bonanza Air Lines’ 
entire fleet of planes. Some of the carrier's planes have already been 
equipped with these ship-to-shore telephones that enable a business- 
man to call any point in the United States while in flight. Thus the 
usually “dead” intervals, from a business standpoint, that are lost 
while the executive is in transit are eliminated by this new service. 


Phone Service .. . 


* By way of commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of flight, the 
Cessna Aircraft Company announces a new Businessliner known as the 
“Golden Year” model 180. Completely new, this all-metal executive 
transport comes equipped with an all-metal propeller, a Continental 
225 hp engine and an attractive, streamlined appearance. This is a four- 
place plane that is quite versatile in performance, having a range of 
over four and one half hours and a cruising speed of 150 mph. 


Businessliner .. . 


Expanding Market... ¢ Planes for use in private industry, an idea slow in taking root is 
becoming increasingly popular. To the constantly expanding civil air- 
craft market, Beech Aircraft has announced full intentions to devote 
as much effort as possible to the continued production of commer- 
cial transports this year. In doing this, the company has reaffirmed its 
faith in the personal airplane business and unveiled its new Model D35 
Bonanza. Said Jack Gaty, the firm’s vice president and general man- 
ager, “Personal and executive airplanes give their owners increased 
command over time and distance. Trips that would be impossible to 
fit into the schedule of busy executives become both practical and 

profitable via the time-saving direct skyways .. . It is our conviction 

that civil aircraft constitute an invaluable national asset.” 
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Will Build Cargo Volume 


DENVER—Air cargo traffic throughout 
the western portion of the United States is 
still undeveloped, but Frontier Airlines, 
which serves a large portion of this terri- 
tory is intent upon building it up. In a 
communication delivered to Air TrAns- 


PORTATION, G. S. Kitchen, Frontier's 
cargo sales manager, noted, “Airfreight is 
a natural in the Rocky Mountain West 
where communities are widely separated 
and surface transportation poor.” With ter- 
rain in the West favorable mainly for air- 
freight transportation, “we are making,” 
Kitchen said, “every effort to build up our 
cargo business.” 

This plan has already had favorable re- 
sults, Within the first six months of 1952, 
the carrier flew an increase of 52% ton 
miles of freight. In the previous year, 
Ain TRANSPORTATION learned, more than 
one-third of all the airfreight hauled by 
local service carriers went with Frontier. 
For this year, it appears probable that the 
growth of its cargo activities will be 
strongly influenced by the growth in the 
petroleum industry and in the new markets 
for perishable foods. 


‘53—THE BEST YEAR YET 
IN AIR CARGO 


TCA Buys 3 Freighters 


MONTREAL—Canadian all-caryo service 
will shortly be receiving a boost in the 
arm when the three Bristol Type 170 
Freighters purchased by Trans-Canada Air 
Lines are delivered around September or 
October of this year. The Montreal-Toronto- 
Winnipeg route, over which TCA plans to 
fly these cargo aircraft, is considered the 
busiest in all of Canada. Besides their or- 
dinary scheduled operations, the transports 
will be used also to supplement other ser- 
vices when especially heavy traffic develops 
anywhere else along the carrier’s routes. 

TCA last year had carried a record total 
of 14,206,000 pounds of air cargo on its 
domestic cargo and express services alone. 
Expectations for this year put the cargo 
total considerably above last year's figure. 
Among the cargoes to be carried in the 
airline’s new cargo planes will most likely 
be heavy machiuery, automobile, aircraft, 
radio and TV equipment, fish, flowers and 
fashions. Vhe Type 170 that TCA has 
bought is currently in use in Canada, serv- 
ing both Associated Airways and the Royu! 
Canadian Air Force and proving itself ad- 
mirably svitea to the rugged task of inaul- 
ing air cargo 


PANAGRA 


ONLY U.S. AIRLINE WITH 24 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Airfreight Wins Decision 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—A decision has 
recently been handed down by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission rejecting the 
argument of the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, Inc., and the trunk-line railroads 
that the ICC exemption for airfreight 
pickup and delivery service should be con- 
fined to the commercial zone limitations to 
which line-haul surface transportation is 
confined. Oppesing the stand taken by the 
surface lines, Air Cargo, Inc., representing 
the airlines, claimed that these limitations 
were inappropriate for airfreight and that 
the exemption should extend to all cartage 
services performed by the air carriers under 
tariffs filed with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. This was the view ultimately ac- 
cepted by the ICC. 


Sabena Flies Congo Pigs 


LULUABOURG, BELGIAN CONGO ~— 
In an effort to relieve the distressed Belgian 
coastal areas, the people of this community, 
have gifted the flood victims of Belguim 
with one dozen baby pigs. These represent 
the first of a consignment of four tons of 
live pigs to be shipped, free of charge, to 
Brussels by SABENA Belgian Airlines. 


TRANS-WORLD SHIPPING CORP. 
Foreign Freight Forwarders 
FORWARDERS FMB No. §73 


Recognized by: 
international Air Transport Association 


35 S. William St., New York, N. Y. 
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Contact your forwarding agent or 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
Circle 6-4000 


WASHINGTON © PHILADELPHIA * CLEVELAND * CHICAGO * DETROIT 
MINNEAPOLIS * LOS ANGELES * SAM FRANCISCO * SEATTLE 
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urope. Overnight each way. 


Space Confirmed... on request. Double doors for 
bulky pieces, lengths to 33 feet. 

One Line Responsibility . . . no delay for transfers 
to all Europe, Asia, Africa. 

Plus space daily on all passenger flights. 


Fastest cargo service to 


@ Daily cargo service by 4-engine planes. Extra 
cargo service every weekend. 

@ Ask about Panagra’s low cargo rates. 

@ Large or small shipments to Panama*, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Argentina. 

@ Call Panagra’s U.S. Sales Agent, Pan American 
World Airways, or your Freight Forwarder. 


Miami to 


Parama o 


t the routes of Pan American World Airways, 
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The numbered paragraphs below correspond with the numbers appearing 
in the coupon in this department. To order one or more pieces of literature, 
or other types of material, at absolutely no charge to you or your firm, 
just encircle the corresponding number in the coupon, fill in the required 
information, and mail it in. Air Transportation will do the rest of the job. 


A handsome, illustrated booklet con- 

taining all the information on the 
new hydraulic lift trucks developed for 
easy handling of heavy loads. 16 full pages 
of facte and pictures. 


2 Information about a redesigned space 

heater now used by many airlines and 
in many airports is yours for the askin 

heater is portable and Precis me 

and the 


bulletin leaves nothing un- 
answered. 


Speed ... in Photo and Fact, another 
of the interesting booklets depicting 
the particular values of air express. 


24-page catalog in color illustrating 
the new line of Barrett hand liit 
trucks. Well illustrated. 


Pictorial progress during 50 years in 

5 the life of the American Box Com- 

any, manufacturers of wooden and wire 
und boxes and crates. 


6 Sample back number of the American 

Import & Export Bulletin, giving 
news of developments in the foreign trade 
industry. Covers Customs, Commerce, 
Agriculture, Treasury, and State Depart- 
ments thoroughly. Reports on changes in 
laws, rules, regulations, etc. 


Illustrated and fully described in a 

six-page folder are facts for the ship- 
per and packer interested in strapping, 
seals, tensioners, sealers and accessories. 
The products are for banding all types of 
packages, bales, boxes, pallets. 


Bulletin 5191, illustrates and briefly 
describes the principal units in an 
expanded line of industrial trucks and 
tractors. The complete line is graphically 
presented in this attractive, four-page 


Here’s a handy gadget being distrib- 

uted by a prominent freight forward- 
ing firm. It’s a combination key ring and 
auto license holder which fits neatly into 
your pocket. 


1 Both entertaining and educational. 
a 20-minute color and sound 
is available to clubs, schools, business 
ups and television stations. It shows 
ow business airplanes help industrial 
leaders save time. Highly informative. 


11 A new eight-page specification 

booklet listing the advantages of 
the new fork lift trucks. Dimension draw- 
ings show their maneuverability; detailed 
specifications allow comparisons with other 
trucks. Complete in every detail. 


12 How To Help Your Post Office 

Help You, a new booklet, copiously 
illustrated and designed to help accelerate 
postal service whenever necessary. It will 
prove timely and valuable to parcel post 
shippers as well as to users of regular 
letter mail 


1 For those whose trucks are a vital 

part of their business, a new, 
large, 16-page booklet is ready to help 
keep them rolling. Fifty-one illustrations 


with explanatory text will show you how 
to prevent truck failures and save on over- 
haul expenses, 


1 Literature describing a new-type 
gummed tape dispenser which is 
operated like a telephone dial, measuring 
and cutting the tape accurately while 
moistening it. 
1 5 A catalogue and descriptive book- 
let dealing with the classification, 
design and operating requirements of in- 
strument bearing is now available. Intended 
for instrument engineers only, Booklet AIB 
gives descriptive details and dimensional 
data for a full line of instrument ball 
bearings. Highly technical and illustrated. 


16 Units of Weight and Measure, 
Definitions, and Tables of Equiva- 
lents—a valuable 68-page book for all ship- 
pers. Handsomely put up with leatherette 
cover. 
17 An attractive and valuable wall 
chart in color, showing the proper 
procedures in storing gummed tape, the 
use of automatic dispensers, and the appli- 
cation of gummed tape. Should be on the 


walls of all shipping departments. Illus- 
trations tell the story in a glance. 


1 Complete information co 
five new fork lift trucks is now 
available for all shippers interested in im- 
proving their line of trucks with an eye 
— speed, efficiency and maneuver- 
ity. 


1 Condensed catalogue #11 offers a 
complete line of scales for every 
industrial need. It’s a handy, illustrated 
reference for scales that record weights 
from 1/64th of an ounce to 300 tons. 
20 The best way to get out office mail 
faster, at lower cost and with more 
prestige is fully discussed and illustrated 
in a booklet aptly titled, How To Get Your 


Mail Out. Also included is a card for ob- 
taining information on allied subjects. 


2 Quite often shippers turn tourists, 
and if they've a mind to go to 
South America, Braniff has put out a 
sumptuous, multicolored folder that should 
prove helpful. Beautifully executed to whet 
anyone's appetite for South America. 


23 A job study showing how an 
Albany manufacturer of cleaning 
products increased plant capacity 400% 


+ 
T does so much for so little 


™ 
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with a carefully planned integrated han- 
dling system. 


2 Of the Cuff, an_ informational 

magazine produced by a leading 
manufacturer of materials handling equip- 
ment. Well illustrated. 


2 4 Descriptive brochure on the brand 

new book, Boxcars in the Sky, 
which tells the thrilling story of commer- 
cial and military air cargo, from A to Z. 
This volume is the first of its kind pub. 
lished anywhere. 


2 For foreign freight forwarders and 

custom house brokers who find 
themselves vexed and bewildered because 
the courts of many countries interpret inter- 
national trade regulations differently from 
those of the U. S., there’s a new 32-page 
booklet out on foreign trade definitions 
that includes numerical conversion tables. 


2 Gourmet Guide to Good Living in 

South America—a 55-page book- 
let which presents the business air trav- 
eler with all the necessary know-how re- 
lating to foods, restaurants, hotels, clubs, 
etc, 


2 What to Expect from Wirebounds 

—an attractive booklet which pre- 
sents the construction principles of wire- 
bound boxes and crates. Includes 24 case 
studies. 


28 The Picture Book for Parcel Post 
Shippers — an illustrated booklet 
explaining econemies in metered parcels. 


2 Consular Documentary Require- 

ments and Charges, as prepared by 
one of the leading airfreight forwarding 
firms. Valuable for international shippers. 


3 Latest issue of Industrial Review 

which highlights the advantages 
gained through the use of a certain special- 
ized packing tape. 


3 Latest issue of a valuable magazine 

which includes many useful tips on 
the use of steel strapping in packaging 
shipments. Well illustrated. 


3 A chart showing step-by-step in- 

structions for sealing Vs and W 
cartons with tape to meet Government 
specifications. Ten steps are depicted. In- 
cludes sealing a carton’s innerliner and 
outer seams, and covering and protecting 
carton labels. A handy reference. 


3 Peggy and Mado, an unusual 
comic-type booklet which does a 

terrific job explaining how a four-week 

vacation can be spent in France. 


3 4 Here’s the very latest issue of the 

New York State Airport Map and 
Directory. This is a revision of the last 
map offered in these columns. 


35 Just about everything the air- 

freight shipper has to know about 
tariffs. This new, revised list is designed 
to simplify the finding of facts necessary 
for shipping. Approved by the CAB. 


PAL Signs New Pact 


MANILA—Two companies — Philippine 
Air Lines and Aer Lingus—have signed a 
general sales agency agreement. By the 
terms of this pact, Aer Lingus will act as 
general agents for PAL in Ireland, while 
PAL will act in the same capacity for the 
Irish airline in the Philippines. 


Tells of Potential Volume 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Proof that cer- 
tification of all-cargo lines operating over 
the Atlantic is economically feasible was 
presented by Rouvim J. Feiguine, director 
of economic planning for Seaboard & West- 
ern Airlines. According to Feiguine, the 
countries of Western Europe and the Mid- 
dle East have 55,000,000 pounds of goods 
immediately available for air shipping to 
the United States. Airlines offering freight 
service to these areas, he continued, in the 
hearings presented before CAB examiner 
Herbert K. Bryan, would find immediately 
available another 47,000,000 pounds of air- 
freight in the United States for export 
shipments. This trafic, he explained, was 
based on the proposed rate structure and 
use of the Super Constellation freight trans- 
port currently on order by S&W. 

Previous testimony had been offered by 
Prof. Oscar N. Serbein, Jr., assistant pro- 
fessor of statistics at Columbia University 
claiming that at least 102,000,000 pounds 
of air cargo would be available in the above- 
mentioned areas, based on the use of the 
larger aircraft and revised airfreight rate 
scales. 


Lists Profitable Cargoes 


SANTIAGO, CHILE — Two items from 
Chile continue to comprise profitable car- 
goes for Panagra. These are, in order of 
importance, chinchillas and gladiolas. Most 
of the shipments of the former are flown to 
the western portion of the United States, 
but several recently have gone to Florida, 
indicating that a market exists for the lush 
fur in the South. Shipments of the flower 
have also been gaining in volume, say 
Panagra’s officials. 


February Gain Cited 


OAKLAND—A total of 2420 air express 
shipments were handled at the Municipal 
Airport here during the first three weeks 
of February alone. These represented an 
increase of 3.72% over those handled in the 
same period in 1952. Most of these—1451 
in all—were inbound shipments, and the 
rest—969-—were outbound. Gross revenue 
in this period was increased officials say, 
by 62.13%. 


JUST OUT 


and important 
as ever 


The ‘Bible’ for 
The Shipping Industry 


THE 1953 


CUSTOM 
HOUSE 


GUIDE 


Listing 32,000 commodi- 

ties and duties, Recipro- 

cal Trade Agreement 

Rates, free list, special 

provision, the Ports of 

the United States and 
much more. 


CUSTOM HOUSE GUIDE 
10 Bridge St., New York 4, N. Y. 
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SPECIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
AIR TRANSPORTATION 


Gentlemen: 


Please limit your selections to four. 


10 Bridge Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


| 2 3 4 5 6 
13 14 15 16 I7 18 
25 26 27 28 29 30 


Place a circle around your selection. 


TEI MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY wiitiiitTi lili TIiiiiiniiiieniiiieiiinnirg 


53-5 


Please send the free literature indicated below to the following: 
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Offers Plan to CAB 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—In his tes 
timony, recently concluded, before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, O. Ray Chalk, 
president of Trans Caribbean Airways 
proposed a specific formula for future 
operations of large irregular carriers. 
In effect, the plan advanced by Chalk 
can be broken down into four major 
elements. These are: 

1—Authorization to engage in 
“common carrier” flights in inter- 
state, overseas and foreign air 
transportation, subject to certain 
limitations. 

2—Authorization to engage in 
unlimited “bona fide charter 
flights” without limitation as to 
frequency, regularity or area. 

3—A minimum initial period of 
five years for operation of this 
proposal, and requirements for 
establishing financial responsibility. 

4—The elimination of the terms 
“irregular” and “non-scheduled” 
in favor of the terms “independent” 
or “auxiliary” to designate the 

p of air carriers to which 
rans Caribbean belongs. 


Buy and Profit By 
BOXCARS IN THE SKY 


IMPORT PUBLICATIONS 
10 Bridge St. New York, N, Y. 


Opens Boston Office 


PHILADELPHIA—With the demand for 
improved performance in jet aircraft, guided 
missiles and helicopters broadening the re- 
search and engineering activities of the 
Aeronautical Division of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company, it has be- 
come necessary for this division to open 
a sales and service engineering office in 
Boston. The move, part of an expansion 
program was designed to provide better 
service to aircraft customers in and around 
Boston. The office is similar to the type 
recently opened here. In 1952, the company 
hit a new high with $165,710,384 in sales. 
Net earnings came to $9,081,003 after taxes, 
said President Harold W. Sweatt. 


— 


Lifts Record Load in Test 


BURBANK—The Navy's new R7V-1, 
more familiarly known as the Super Con- 
stellation, has lifted the heaviest load ever 
flown by this type of transport, 145,000 
pounds, or seven and one half tons more 
than its normal maximum take-off weight. 
Rated as the fastest transport in the coun- 
try, the Super Connie is powered by four 
3250 hp turbo-compound engines. The 
R7V-1 lifted this record load as part of a 
propeller test program at a desert airport 
in California. Civilian versions of the plane 
are currently undergoing flight tests, and 
first deliveries to the airlines are scheduled 
to begin this summer. 


Sixth Edition of the 


AIR SHIPPERS MANUAL 


including fully revised lists of 


® IATA Air Cargo Agents 
@ CAB-Authorized Air Freight Forwarders 
@ Airline Cargo Directory 
@ Scheduled Airlines of the United States 
e Irregular and Non-Certificated Cargo Carriers 
e Foreign Airlines of the World 
@ Other Features 


Order your copy today! ... Only 35¢ per copy! 


Buys Two More DC-4Bs 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Two additiona! 
four-engine DC-4Bs have been purchased by 
Pacific Northern Airlines for its overseas 
routes to Alaska. According to the carrier's 
president, A. G. Woodley, the greatly in- 
creased cargo, airmail and travel volume 
to and from Alaska necessitated this pur- 
chase. “This high increase,” he noted. 


. . « indicates that business during the 
balance of the year will be greater than at 
any time in the history of the Company.” 


> 


UNI 


New York 4, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send us................ copy (ies) of the Sixth Edition of the 
AIR SHIPPERS’ MANUAL @ 35¢ each. 
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Perfect ny 
_farmony 


WHEN INTRODUCING THEIR 
SENSATIONAL NEW 
ELECTRIC ORGANS, WURLITZER 
RUSHED THEM TO ‘MARKETS 
THROUGHOUT U.S. VIA 
TWA AiR FREIGHT... 
PROMOTED SHIPMENTS 
IN TIMELY NEWS ADS 
ANNOUNCING THE MODEL. 
SMART MERCHANDISING 
BY A SMART SHIPPER. 
GET TWA RATES 
TODAY. 


[DRESS PATTERNS 


WITH AN AiR ABOUT 
THEM GO TWA FROM 
N.Y. MANUFACTURER, 
TO WESTERN OUTLETS, 
AIR CARGO 
( 7 SIMPLIFIES 
—'" INVENTORY 
\ CONTROL. 


yi | ald { . SPEEDPAK" SERVICE NOW EXPEDITES SHIPMENTS 


THROUGHOUT EUROPE pe MIDOLE-EAST POINTS BEYOND 
TERMINALS OF TWAS TWO WEEKLY TRANSATLANTIC 

ow THE UP AND UP 4 

Up goes the chart as TWA flies more and more air cargo 


ALL-CARGO FLIGHTS. UNIQUE CARRIER ATTACHED TO BELLY 
29,615,000 ton-miles in 1952! Proves steady trend toward OF PLANES AGOS GAREO CAPREITY OF os 


shipping goods the modern way of TWA. TO REGULAR FLIGHTS. 
Call nearest TWA office anytime. 


— Fy th don ny Air Mel, 


Air Express and Air — = WA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
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taken an active interest in air 

cargo and its development, find- 
ing it a source of satisfaction that its 
planes, with their successively increased 
capabilities have been an important 
factor in the growth of this industry. 
The story of that contribution is best 
told by the planes themselves. 

In December of 1952 the DC-3 was the 
first converted for commercial all-cargo 
operation. Throughout the war years 
this aircraft carried over 90% of all 
commercial air cargo traffic. Although 
the most economical aircraft of its day, 
the inherent high operating costs of 
small capacity aircraft required a rate 
structure unattractive to the mass move- 
ment of goods. 

The availability of surplus DC-4’s 
following the war was a major factor 
in the birth of airfreight. The small 
initial investment permitted a _ rate 
structure lower than was otherwise 


TT" Dovucias Company has always 


f LeneTH 1o8'-1" 


The | )C__ Line of Transports 


To the shipper, the DC-6A_ permits 
overnight coast-to-coast service for the 
first time. Supercharged engines and 
cabin pressurization make  over-the- 
weather reliability possible and insure 
safety for his perishables. The DC-6A’s 
lift ability and large loading doors 
assure him accommodations for his 
mass and bulky shipments. 

To the operator, its dual loading 
doors together with level floors and 
freedom from balance restrictions cut 
loading time to a new minimum. Ser- 
vice proven engines and airframe in- 
tegrity minimize maintenance prob- 
lems—a necessity for the efficient and 
economical utilization of today’s small 
cargo fleets. 

To the investor, the DC-6A _ repre- 
sents the first commercial cargo air- 
craft that can be purchased new and 
operated at a profit under the existing 
rate structure. 

This integrated design is the result 


— wweeLoase 433 7° ~bee 


Douglas’ DC-7 


possible for this size aircraft. Its in- 
ability to take full advantage of the 
wartime developments of super-charged 
engines contributed to its economic ob- 
solescence. 

The DC-6A was designed to incorpo- 
rate the technical advances of the war 
and postwar years. At this time the 
rapidly growing all-cargo carriers re- 
quired all available funds for expan- 
sion of flight equipment and ground 
facilities. And the combination car- 
riers were still adjusting to postwar 
conditions. Therefore, the DC-6A, the 
first aircraft specifically designed for 
commercial cargo operations, was de- 
veloped without benefit of customer 
commitments—indicative of the com- 
pany’s confidence in the future of air- 
freight. 

A good cargo plane is many things 
to many people. 
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of the long range planning which is 
essential to both the airframe manu- 
facturer and the airline operators seek- 
ing an important role in this rapidly 
expanding industry. 


 & following airlines, whose com- 
bined cargo volume today represents 

% of the world’s total, have justi- 
fied our confidence in the future of 
airfreight. They have joined with us 
in making available the finest commer- 
cial cargo service. 

AIRLINE® 

Slick Airways 

Flying Tiger Line 

American 

KLM 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines 

Pan American World Airways 

Sabena 


Total 
*in order of purchase 


AIRCRAFT ORDERED 


a | 
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Despite its rapid growth in the past 
seven years there can be no doubt that 
air cargo is still in its infancy. How 
fast it develops depends on many fac- 
tors—not the least of which is the 
swiftness with which rates can be re- 
duced. 

Increasing traffic volume will be a 
factor in permitting rate reductions. 
However, since the aircraft is directly 
responsible for approximately 65% of 
operating and_ indirectly influences 
many of the other cost items associated 
with cargo operations, it is apparent 
that further rate reductions await the 
development of more economic air- 
craft. 

As in the past, significaat increases 
in aircraft economy in turn await the 
development of more efficient power 
plants. Compound versions of present 
day reciprocating engines offer possi- 
bilities of rather modest increases in 
economy. 


The next important increase in cargo 
aircraft economy will not come until 
the development of reliable turbine en- 
gines having low fuel consumption— 
notably the propeller-turbine power 
plant. At this time it is difficult to see 
the existence of a commercially accept- 
able propeller-turbine engine for sev- 
eral years to come. 


In the meantime there is a job to be 
done—moving today’s cargo today—in 
the most efficient and most profitable 
aircraft available. 


Douglas believes the DC-6A, now fly- 
ing or on order by the major cargo 
carrying airlines of the world, repre- 
sents the soundest step yet taken to- 
ward low cost airfreight transportation. 


BARIAN SHIPPING COMPANY, INC. 
Foreign Freight Forwarders 
Customs Brokers 
Recognized by: 

International Air Transport Association 
29 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Phones: BOwling Green 9-6667-8-9 
FORWARDERS FMB No. 26 


UNO SHIPPING CO., INC. 
FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDERS 


FMB 21016 
Authorized Cargo Sales Agents 
INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT ASSO. 


39 Broodwoy Tel. WH 4-0738 
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FOR THE FUTURE 


(Continued from Page 4) 


IN THE CLOUDS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


flies today, the principle of the tele- 
scopic wing will eventually be applied. 
Three patents have so far been issued. 
and one is pending. 

How long it will take them to ap- 
preciate the principle involved and put 
it into practice is difficult to tell. But 
their opposition will eventually wear 
away as it has from previous innova- 
tions. With the acceptance of the over- 
lapping telescopic wing and the double 
fuselage water-based transport, a new 
era will dawn in air transportation. For 
the purposes of defense and commerce. 
let us hope it comes soon. 


are big cargo doors fore and aft to 
permit simultaneous loading and un- 
loading; automatic conveyors able to 
pull 12,000-Ib. loads; multiplicity of 
tie-cown fittings: and pulley arrange- 
ments to shift cargo. 

This plane is available today. The 
first of the big-door transports are al- 
ready flying. with the turbo-compound 
type scheduled to flow from production 
lines in increasing numbers. The im- 


FLYING SHIP 


Unique in design, but practical in theory is this Catamaran Flying Ship, a seaworthy 
aircraft weighing about 300 tons. The double hull assures stability in a rough sea and 
more cargo space than is available on present type aircraft. Cost of building this plane 
would be approximately that of a B-36, and construction time for the prototype model 
would be only about nine months. It may well be the cargo plane of the future. 
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For greater service there's nothing like 
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pact of these aircraft specifically de- 
signed as airfreighters will be felt im- 
mediately. 

Lockheed has demonstrated continu- 
ing confidence in the future of air car- 
go by developing America’s first trans- 
port to be built from the ground up for 
turbo-prop power. Even though the 
engineers feel that this plane—the 
C-130A—will be another major contri- 
bution to the air cargo field, they con- 
sider this aircraft a long way from 
availability for commercial use. 

They feel that the most realistic view 
concerns immediate equipment modern- 
ization and improvement. 

The 1049B (130,000-lb. gross take- 
off weight) and the 1049D (133,000-lb. 
takeoff) are built with plentiful mar- 


gins of structural strength for instal- 
Jation of turbo-prop power plants as 
they become available. 

The first turbo-prop Super Constella- 
tions were ordered by the U. S. Navy, 
and already the basic aircraft are well 
along in assembly. Minor modifica- 
tion for turbo-prop engines will be ac- 
complished at Lockheed Aircraft Ser- 
vice. 

Power-growth potential of the cur- 
rent airplane permits extended periods 
of amortization; and the plane has 
profit-making capacity from the day of 
its delivery. Lockheed cargo special- 
ists call this feature the first “obsoles- 
cence insurance” ever built into an air- 
plane—a guarantee to the shipper of 
continued speed and to the airline op- 
erator of continued economy. 
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H. G. OLLENDORFF, INC. 
Foreign Freight Fo 
FORWARDERS FMB No. 6! 
Agent for All Airlines 
Authorized Agent: Pon American World 
—— - 
Recognize H 
International Air Transport Association 
239-243 W. 68th Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
Phone: TRafalgar 4-0156 


A clearing house tor customs brokers 
and foreign freight torwarders 


IS YOUR BROKER 
A MEMBER? 


11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-2376 


AIR CLEARANCE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


International air freight specialists 
Customs Brokers — Foreign Freight Forwarders 


A cooperative organization serving recognized customs brokers, 
foreign freight forwarders and airlines. 


Agents for all principal airlines 


MAIN OFFICES 


120-08 131st St., S. Ozone Park, N. Y. 


JAmaica 9-4494 


P. O. Box 47, LaGuardia Airport 
NEwtown 9-4649-—4673 
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(Continued from Page %) 


potentials to the military. This was 
the XC-120 Pack Plane, designed on 
the detachable cargo compartment 
principle so that a parent plane might 
change compartments as easily as a 
highway tractor switches trailers. 

The XC-120 was primarily a C-119B 
with one major difference. The bot- 
tom two-thirds of the cargo fuselage 
actually was a separate unit, which 
could be detached from the top sec- 
tion and hauled away. What was even 
more radical, the plane could fly with- 
out the cargo pod. 

Two Pratt & Whitney R-4360-20W 
engines of 3500 horsepower each, gave 
this Pack Plane a take-off gross weight 
of nearly 74,000 pounds and a 1500- 
nautical-mile range with a _ 10,500. 
pound load. 

The XC-120 was built as a prote- 


destination. 


fos? 


type to be used for testing a number 
of different theories and principles of a 
detachable fuselage airplane. During 
the past year, Fairchild has built and 
tested two different pods for the 
XC-120, including a “roadable pack” 


which can be towed over the highway 
like a standard freight trailer, rolling 
on conventional truck-type wheels or 
even secondary roads. 

This airplane has been widely hailed 
as an entirely new concept of air trans- 
portation, for this principle of the de- 
tachable fuselage may offer the first 
real answer to many of the most press- 
ing problems of military logistics. 

As an alternate to unloading the 
pods, they themselves can consist of 
built-in units and be ready for full- 


Typical International Rates 


‘These typical rates will give you an idea of how much it costs to send letters and packages overseas via Inter- 
national Air Postal Service. Packages can weigh as little as four ounces, and up to 44 pounds. depending on the 


INTERNATIONAL AIR PARCEL POST 


scale use as svon as they land. Fair- 
child engineers also have designed this 
unit with an eye toward possible civil 
applications. With its truck-type wheel 
assemblies, the pack can be loaded at a 
distant warehouse or freight dock, 
towed to an airport, and attached to a 
mother ship, ready for delivery any- 
where within the airplane’s cruising 
range. 


I Nn the C-119, the Combat Cargo Com- 
mand had introduced a brand-new air- 
plane to the war theater. Probably 
never before had a plane type had such 
a rapid transition from the production 
line to combat. In their two and a 
half years of action in the Far East. 
Flying Boxcars have carried just about 
everything. Only a partial listing of 
their cargoes would include large fork- 
lifts, a complete asphalt paving unit. 
bulky 19,000-pound wire rolls, a com- 
pletely equipped fire crash truck. big 
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three-ton generators, radio transmit- 
ting stations, Navy patrol boats, artil- 
lery observation planes, jet engines, 
stripped-down bulldozers and prefabri- 
cated buildings. Since the first appear- 
ance of the XC-82, wingspan of Flying 
Boxcars had remained about 106 to 
109 feet, and empty weights had risen 
from 26,530 pounds for the XC-82 to 
39,832 pounds for the C-119C. Wing 
design, too, had remained fairly con- 
stant. 

Late in 1951, Fairchild received pev- 
mission to take a C-119 from the as- 
sembly line and con:ert it into a newly 
designed airplane to be known as the 


1 ce 


C-119H. Modification was started, and 
by last Spring, the “H” was ready for 
flight testing. While the basic desig- 
nation was the same, this Flying Boxca) 
was so vastly different from its pre- 
decessors that it was virtually an en- 
tirely new version of the C-119. When 
it rolled out of the experimental hangar. 
the C-119H had a new wing of com- 
pletely different design, a wing that 
offered some 40% more surface. The 
big change in wing design and size 
called for alterations in the empennage, 
and the tail surfaces’ were modified ac- 
cordingly. Longer booms gave the C- 
119H an over-all length of more than 
95 feet, as opposed to -the previous 
length of 86 feet. 

Probably the most noteworthy dif- 
ference between the “H” and earlier 
C-119s was the new application of ex- 
ternal fuel tanks, carried in two: pods 
mounted beneath the wings. 

Power for this prototype C-119H is 
furnished by two Wright turbo-com- 
pound engines of 3500 horsepower each. 
The plane has a design gross weight 
of 80,870 pounds and a maximum 
gross take-off weight of 85,900 pounds. 
The C-119H made its first flight on 
May 27, 1952, remaining aloft for 
more than two and a half hours. Its 
flight-testing program showed that this 


new plane was even better than ex- 
pected. At normal gross weight, the 
“H” can take off and clear a 50-foot 
obstruction in less than 2300 feet, and 
land over the same obstruction within 
less than 1750 feet. For the aerial de- 
livery of personnel and cargo, the plane 
can slow to a speed of less than 70 
knots, amazingly low for an aircraft of 
this size. 

In the period following World War 
I], the Army Field Forces immediatels 
undertook, at the instigation of Gen- 
eral Jacob L. Devers, the massi’e logis- 
tics problem of redesigning sections of 
the Army so that they could be trans- 
ported into combat by airplane. At 
the outset, the C-82 Packet served as 
the vehicle around which these studies 
primarily were developed. The C-119 
obviously was even more effective in 
satisfying the needs of an all-airborne 
Army, admitting that the full attain- 
ment of this goal is still some distance 
in the future. 

These “trucks of the air” opened 
new horizons for tacticians, just as their 
ancestors in the Fairchild family line 
had opened the bush country in Can- 
ada. Alaska and South America, and 
had lugged cargo and passengers 
through Andean passes into which few 


other aircraft of the time were compe- 
tent to venture. 

Today they form the backbone of a 
new instrument, born out of a war, but 
with an as yet incalculable civilian fu- 
ture—the airlift. As the only medium 
cargo transport yet in production and 
in action, they serve as the instruments 
through which an entirely new theory 
of transportation is rapidly and success- 
fully developing. 
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The possibilities of such a proposal 
were more than attractive. It would 
mean fewer items for air bases to 
stock. Maintenance and flight crews 
would need to be trained in fewer air- 
plane types. And manufacturing would 
be brought to a new level of efficiency. 

So, shortly, the Army asked for # 
design proposal for the new cargo trans- 
port, and in January of 1943 the first 
C-97 contract was approved, calling 
for three experimental airplanes. 

The Boeing XC-97 made its first flight 
Nov. 9, 1944, and less than two months 
later made a non-stop dash from Seat- 


SABENA's 


—_ FAST 
AIR CARGO 
SERVICE 


speeds delivery of anything that 
will go into an airplane to 


ALL EUROPE 
THE NEAR EAST 
THE BELGIAN CONGO 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Over a Quarter of a Century of International Airline Service Assures Expert, Safe, 
Sure Cargo Handling to Any Point on SABENA‘s 50,000-mile System. 
For full information on air cargo service to anywhere in the world, consult your 


broker, or 


SA 


ENA: 
a ELGIAN 


IRLINES 


422 Madison Ave., New York 17 * MUrray Hill 8-5757 


Branch Offices: 
208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Randolph 6-6873 
1404 W. Y. Avenue, Washington 5, D. C. 
MEtropolitan 8-4924 
323 Geary St., San Franciseo 2, Calif. 
YUkon 2-6922 


523 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
MUtual 1291 

1311 Praetorian Bidg., Dalias 1, Texas 
Prospect 4772 


25 S.E. Second Ave., Miami 32, Fie. 
Telephone 9-6902 


2837 Book Building, Detroit 26, Michigan, Woodworth 3-1921 
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tle to Washington, D. C. in 6 hours and 
4 minutes—a record for transport type 
aircraft that still stands—averaging 383 
mph for the 2323 miles and at times 
clocking ground speeds as high as 448 
mph. 

Upon completion of the first three 
experimental airplanes an Air Force 
contract was awarded Boeing for 10 
service test Stratofreighters, the first 
six of which were built almost iden- 
tical to the original XC-97’s with the 
exception of improvements in radio and 
engine cowling arrangements and some 
installation refinements. 

The next four, however, and all sub- 
sequent models, became as nearly as 
possible, twins to Boeing’s newly-de- 
veloped B-50 Superfortress. The B-50 
was more than an improved B-29; it 
was 75% a new airplane, and the new 


and refined internal design—were 16% 
stronger and 26% more efficient while 
weighing 650 pounds less than the B-29, 
XC-97 wing. 

Engines also were new, a power boost 
of 59% being provided by installation 
of 3500 horsepower Pratt & Whitney 
Wasp Majors. The height of the ver- 
tical tail was increased by five feet to 
accommodate the extra power. 

The interior of the new double- 
decked transport—from the earliest 
model to today’s KC-97F—is designed 
to combine the maximum of space util- 
ization with cargo handling ease. The 
upper deck cargo compartment, largest 
in the airplane, is 78 feet long. Huge 
rear “clam shell” loading doors were 
designed to enable objects as long as 


61 feet to be loaded into this compart- 
ment quickly and simply. Cargo can be 
hoisted through these doors from the 
ground or from trucks by means of a 
self-contained electric-powered single- 
rail hoist. Once aboard the airplane 
the cargo can be traversed the length 
of the deck and swung into its allotted 
space by the same means. Vehicles 

trucks. light tanks, ambulances and ar- 
tillery—-can be loaded by their own 
power. A self-contained ramp which 
can be extended through the “clam 
shell” doors to the floor of the upper 
deck makes this type of cargo especially 
efficient to load and unload. All but 
the first several] C-97 models are 
equipped with an additional large load- 


Stratofreighter matched the advances 
system by system, with only the out- 
side dimensions and basic loading facil- » a 
ities remaining the same. 
The two new airplanes retained the 


B-29’s famous “117” airfoil section but 
the new wings—utilizing new metals 


There are BIGGER Profits 
this year in Airfreight 
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LOT LABELLING AIR FREIGHT 


Fast, accurate lot labelling for shipping. . storing. Print direct 
., 1000 or more clear, sharp copies without re-inking. Prints 
practically anywhere . . postcards, tags, labels, boxes, cartons, 
packages, menus, forms, letters .. paper, cloth, wood. Just 
type, write, trace or draw on inexpensive stencil. . snap it on 
duplicator . . and print—like using a rubberstamp. New pre-die 
cut “FORM-CUT" stencil prints shipping form and identification 
data in one operation. 


TWE ORIGINAL HAND STAMP 

STENCIL DUPLICATOR Portable . . non-mechanical 

. Of non-corrosive metal . . 
replaceable ink pads. 8 com- 
plete outfits: $9.50 to $99.50, 
including supplies (f.0.b. 
factory). Write for literature 
or see your office of ship- 
ping room supply dealer. 
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AMERICAN AIRLINES uses the MULTISTAMP Stencil Duplicator for 


CARGO LOADER 


CARGON—In New Zealand, a new loading device is being 
used that allows a cargo plane to discharge six tons of cargo, 
take on another six tons and leave within little more than 20 
minutes. The new device is called Cargon, which consists of 
two railway tracks set into the ground at about 30 feet apart. 
On these are mounted two platforms, or ‘traversers’, which in 
turn hold the cargons, or trays, that carry the cargo. 

To accommodate these trays, the normal floor of the Bristol 
Freighter shown here has been removed to allow the cargons to 
rest inside the hold on special lips. Upon arrival, the plane's 
nose doors, a traverser pulls up to take its load. As the traverser 
moves away, another pulls up loaded with outbound cargo that 
goes into the plane. Each tray carries three tons of cargo, and 
the Freighter can carry two of such trays at one time. 
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ing door forward on the upper deck to troops; as flying ambulances, 79 litter Stratofreighter is its use as an aerial 


facilitate cargo loading even more. patients, their medical attendants and tanker. 

The two lower-deck cargo compart- supplies. On heavy equipment ferry- Today the airplanes are coming off 
ments are designed with doors at ap- ing missions they can transport such the line as tankers, but convertibility 
proximate truck-bed height. Ample loads as ambulances, 105 mm_howitz- to any of their other uses can be ac- 
headroom was provided within the com- ers, a 155 mm howitzer, its ammuni- complished in only a few hours. For 
partments to keep the loading opera- tion, caisson and prime mover, 24% ton instance, a recent change from tanker 


to cargo ship was demonstrated to Air 
Force representatives and was accom- 
plished in seven hours and 15 minutes. 
A switchback to tanker, including four 
hours and 40 minutes for functional 
check and adjustments of the tanker 
equipment, took exactly 10 hours and 
16 minutes. 

Additional models-—a proposed tur- 


Connie’s 8000 Ib. 
Papoose 


Ne = i ae ; | if q » bak Detachable cargo Speedpaks, hand- 


ling 8000 Ibs. in freight up to 25 


ft. in length, ride with C&S’ 300 
G cs ev > \"e 


mph Constellations and provide 
through service from Chicago and 
the Midwest to New Orleans and 
Caribbean points. 


Interior and exterior Aa of the Stratofreighter. Venezuela 
tion simple. In all, 6,138 cubic feet of trucks plus personnel. or combinations Jamaica, 
usable cargo space were made avail- of these loads. Cuba 
able in the three areas. It is the versa- On one test flight a standard C-97A 
tility of these new Stratofreighters took off at a gross weight of 174,500 po te all 
which makes them especially useful to- pounds carrying a useful load of 96,500 Cargo Sales CHICAGO & 
day. pounds—18,500 pounds more than the Manager vaca 
As personnel carriers, they can carry weight of the airplane itself. And the Memphis, Tenn. 
up to 130 fully equipped combat most recent versatile feature of the 


INTERNATIONAL AND DOMESTIC FREIGHT FORWARDER 
PHILADELPHIA © WEW YORK © MIAMI © HAVANA © GRUSSELS © PARIS © LONDON © ROTTERDAM © ROME © ZURICH 
Largest Organization of its Kind in the United States built on PERSONALIZED SERVICE 
AIRCRAFT CHARTERING BROKERS ¢ PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT TO ANY DESTINATION IN THE WORLD 
DOMESTIC AND INTERNATIONAL FREIGHT FORWARDER AND BROKER 
LETTER OF REGISTRATION AIR FREIGHT FORWARDER Ne. 18... . LICENSED MOTOR FREIGHT SROKER—1.C.C.-M.C.—12286 . . . FORWARDERS FMB Ne. 666 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES MIAMI DIVISION METROPOLITAN DIVISION 
1687 Finance Building, Phiiadeiphie 2, Pa. | Miami International Alroort, Twentieth Street Terminal 140-2 West Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
MArket 7-6315 Miami 86-4328 WOrth 43500 
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bo-prop version. for example—are in 
the offing, and several design proposals 
have been made by Boeing for advanced 
jet transports. 

For the moment, however, the Boeing 
airplane production lines are still 
strictly for the military—C-97’s in 
quantity at Renton, Wash., B-47 Strato- 
jets at Boeing-Wichita, with added 
numbers of that same airplane due to 
be built by Douglas at Tulsa and Lock- 
heed at Marietta. Ga., and the new 
B-52 eight-jet heavy bomber at Seattle. 


. * * 
AIRCRAFT FOR CARGO 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Ervin Manske 


ALLIS 
CHALMERS 


= General Traffic Manager 
$ saves some 
Boston bacon 


—r 


THIS IS A TOP 
EMERGENCY, BOB! 


AIRFREIGHT 1S REALLY A 
“LIFESAVER”... DOOR TO DOOR 
SERVICE, NO HEAVY CRATING, 

NO OFF LOADING. 


mid-Atlantic and East North Central 
States and also on the Pacific Coast. 
especially in California. About 64% of 
all air cargo traffic came from only 10 
leading metropolitan areas, New York 
alone accounting for 17.6% and Chicago 
for 13.4%. 

“All of this points up the fact,” Mor- 
ris commented, “that, because of the 
types of aircraft being utilized today. 
only those communities can be served 
that have elaborate facilities and a vol- 
ume of traffic sufficient to justify terrific 
expenditures for ground crews and spe- 
cial ground-handling equipment. 

“That’s why we’re satisfied that a 
plane of the C-123B type eventually will 
play an important role in the develop- 
ment of the air cargo potential. This 
THAT ALLIS-CHALMERS FELLOW SURE THANKS AGAIN, ERV. Chase-designed plane is built to serve 
WAS GLAD TO SEE US, JOE. ALLIS-CHALMERS AND THE TIGERS any community. It can be loaded and 
. SURE SAVED OUR BACON! unloaded without any special equipment 
and there are no excessive manpower 
requirements. It can, and it will be, the 
instrument for transition from ‘poten- 
tial’ to ‘realized traffic.’ 

“It is the in-transit time that is im- 
portant to shippers. The Chase design 
of the C-123B was developed with the 
express purpose of reducing in-transit 
time to a minimum because ground de- 
lays have been a particular deterrent to 
air shipments. 

“We here at Chase can be counted 
with the others who are ‘bullish’ about 
the future of air cargo. Vast frontiers 
remain yet to be opened in this 
ET 


. +» THOSE BEARINGS MUST BE IN 
BOSTON TOMORROW OR OUR CLIENT'S 
IN THE SOUP. TRY THE TIGERS! 


YEA, CAP, WE SEEM 10 
BE POPULAR IN BOSTON 


Now on sale: 35¢ 
FIRST AND LARGEST 
ALL-FREIGHT AIR LINE 
— AIR 
SHIPPER'S 
MANUAL 


Import Publications 
10 Bridge Street 
New York 4, N.Y. 
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NOW scheduled all-cargo Clippers 


to Latin America 29 times weekly to WEST INDIES 


1 time to PANAMA 

3 times “ to COLOMBIA 

5 times “ to VENEZUELA 

1 time “to RIO de JANEIRO, Br. 
1 time “ to SAO PAULO, Br. 

1 time “ to MONTEVIDEO, Uru. 
1 time “ to BUENOS AIRES, Arg. 


FROM NEW ORLEANS— 


2 times weekly to GUATEMALA 
2 times “ to EL SALVADOR 
1 time “to HONDURAS 

l time “ to NICARAGUA 
l time “” to PANAMA 


These new Latin American scheduled services 
are in addition to Pan American's direct, 
through-plane all-cargo Clipper services to 
Europe... and onto the Middle East. Y our cargo 
—in almost any shape, size or form—can go 
swiftly to major cities on all six con- 
tinents. By Clipper* Cargo you can open new 
markets, get faster deliveries, cut your 
costs, count on dependable schedules, even 
reserve space in advance. 

For complete schedules and a detailed cost 
analysis of the specific savings you can 
make with Clipper Cargo— 


—Call your Shipping Agent or 

\/ es Pan American 
iN ! 4ll offices around the world. 
" 


In New York: 


= q ry STillwell 6-0600, 80 E. 42nd Si. 


‘ ee 


More cargo capacity available 
...up to 19,000 Ibs. on each 
all-cargo Clipper. 


Leader in overseas air cargo— 


PAN AMERICAN 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


*Trade-Mark, Keg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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FRONT LINE 
FEEDER LINE 


From the day of spear and shield combat to the present 
era of devastating weapons, military men have sweated 
out the critical problem of logistics. It has 

long been recognized that wars can only be won when 
adequate supplies of manpower and materiel can 

be moved with sufficient speed to meet any 

tactical situation. 

As the tempo of warfare increased through the years, 
the problem grew more critical demanding newer ond 
faster methods of delivering troops, weapons and 
nay combot areas. Firm in their belief that 

the paiy 


pe of solving this problem lay in the 
delivery of troops and equipment by air, 

U.S. Air Force, Army and-Chase Aircraft working 
tagether developed the assault transport. Its development 


as been enthusiastically _received by the 


combat man; for today, fresh troops can be rushed in 
substantial numbers to forward combat areas and 
landed in small unimproved fields. The planes can 
then evacuate casualties direct from front lines 

to rear area hospitals. 


The Chase C-123, capable of carrying sixty-one fully 
equipped fos oe of he ms sino 
developments| in the history of aircraft and is a 


realization of|what was but a dream a short time ago. 


Troops delivered into combat areas by assault transports 
can emerge an organized unit, fresh and battle-primed. 
here is] 


There i$ No-Fatigue-so_cgmmon in overland movement 


of troops, no personal hazard as may be encountered by 
other methods of delivery by air and no time lost in 
reorganizing upon landing. The Chase assault transport 
has ushered in a new era in the history of aviation. 


GUL! AIRCRAFT CO.. Aa / 


WEST TRENTON. NEW JERSEY 
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